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EADER'S DIGEST'S POLITICAL JOURNALISM 
d Other Editorials by KENNETH LESLIE 


With titles like Stalin Over Europe, End of Poland Aim of Reds, the Vatican . 
pntrolled bishops’ newspapers have been hacking away at the new progressive 
olish government. Their campaign is savage and without intermission and is 
bined by the huge newspaper chains, Scripps Howard, Hearst and the rest. The 
bject of the campaign is atomic war on Russia. 

Reader's Digest, old campaigner, has just come up at this critical moment 
rith a ptece that would make the ghost of Goebbels smile. It is a condensation 
f a book, “The Unconquerables,” by General Bor, purporting to be the story 
f the ill-fated Warsaw uprising which took place in the language of Reader's 
) 
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Digest “while Patton’s forces were sweeping through central France.” T) 
average decent American will weep with anguish for the heroic Home Arr) 
and their gallant leader and will grind their teeth with rage against the Russia) 
who “double-crossed” them. 

We find ourselves fortunately in a position to present what we believe to 
an honest version of the tragic Warsaw story. We have torn our magazine dow 
at the moment of going to press and have thrown out much material to ma’ 
room for what would not have been published if we had not done so. 

When we think of our comparatively small circulation and of the ma» 
million readers of the Digest we are soberly elated that truth makes weakne 
strong and that our truth will break the smooth contours of the developir 
pattern of fascism in this country. 


ANTI-SEMITISM: CHRISTENDOM'S STRANGE FRUIT 
A Fork in the Road Ahead 


World changers seldom have a comfortable life of it and rarely die in the 
beds. From Socrates to Lincoln the story of the initiators of new ways of li 
runs true to form. Could the greatest of all initiators, escape this law? Yet ni 
all initiators should be followed. 

It is said that if a white rag is tied to a crow its fellow crows will tear it | 
pieces. There is biological sense in this fear of difference. It is a sound instin 
which makes the tribe reluctant to pull up stakes whenever some self-hy 
notized soul makes the suggestion. Hitler overcame the reluctance of his tril 
~ and turned Europe into Heartbreak House. 

Many times in America men have pulled-up stakes and have begun tl 
long march to the promised land, across the Alleghenies, beyond the Miss. 
sippi, beyond the Sierras. But the western ocean put a stop to all that. N 
longer can we go. Now we must grow? Today this continent faces the necesst 
of social change. All know this. Some would make this change serve their cla 
or church interest, others the common interest. There is a fork in the ros 

ahead. Our American Hitlers beckon us down one, but we shall not follow ther 
Of local Hitlers, large and small, we have plenty. What came to Eurojy 
may come to America, but it will come in some “American way,” und) 
American names and under the American flag. Our Fascism will not be qui 
like the European. But one thing will be similar; the American Hitlers, all 
them without exception, have chosen anti-Semitism as their furst, their favorit 
their most important weapon. 

In this our Hitlers have imitated their European prototype and we belies 
they have made a miscalculation. Taking advantage of their miscalculation v 
who are their enemies may upset their plans and thus play a part in their fru 
tration and defeat. What is their miscalculation? They have forgotten the no: 

conformist free church conscience and secular democratic conscience of Americ 
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except in England these elements were largely absent throughout the Europe 
ver which Hitler cast his eye. And remember that in England anti-Semitism 
ever got an inning! 

esus the Great Revolutionary 


When Jesus appeared the ancient world had come to a dead end. There is 
o time here to tell the full story of his social-religious revolution, but we all 
now that the revolution started by Jesus is still far from being completed for 
he simple reason that up to this date with some notable exceptions the most 
owerful of those who have acted in the name of the Great Revolutionary have 
cted against the Great Revolution. And in so acting they have never failed to 
|wist and distort one aspect of the Gospel: the relations of Jesus with his people. 
The strange, the miraculous thing, about the story of Jesus is that he was 
xtremely popular with his people who “heard him gladly” and who “followed 
im in their multitude.” The life and death of Jesus are a tribute to the Jewish 
eople not only for having produced him, but for the way in which they re- 
eived him. In fact this popularity was the very thing which led to his downfall 
t the hands of the political ecclesiastical machine which his teaching by-passed. 
| We know that Jesus had harsh things to say with regard to what was going 
n in the temple. He even called it a den of thieves. We know that he upset the 
ables of the money changers and drove them out of the temple with a whip 
ash which in cold rage he had braided from small cords. We know that he 
iolently denounced certain official leaders. We have no record, none whatever. 
f any denunciations of his people by Jesus. On the contrary nothing but the 
ost tender words of affection gushed from his lips, nothing but weeping and 
nxiety over their undeserved fate. 


he Lie that Lasted 2000 Years 


Yet the mass of excerpts from modern Christian church textbooks which 
HE PROTESTANT Textbook Commission’s research department under Mr. 
(Conrad Meyer has already collated provide sufficient evidence to prove that 
hristendom sometimes by indirection but often directly has placed the whole 
ewish people under_condemnation, misreading the sympathy of Jesus for.his 
eople as the angry judgment of God against his people. This misinterpretation 
pas led to the existence of a deep and fertile soil for anti-Semitism in the minds — 
nd hearts of all who live within reach of its influence. This misreading of the — 
criptures has been the indirect cause of the ghetto, the pogrom, all the persecu- 
ions and proscriptions which the Jew has suffered down through the ages, be- 
ause it gave carte blanche to any rogues to unload their crimes upon the heads 
f Jews, to borrow money from Jews without any intention of paying it back, 
n other words to steal from them and to misuse them for any personal or 
litical reason. 

Christian tyrants against whom the people’s anger had turned, used the 
ews as scapegoats and diverted the people’s anger from themselves. That is 
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- exactly what the Fascists are doing toad aa what is at once our ir traged 
our opportuntiy is that its foundation has already been laid by “Christian” p 
disposition or conditioning. The principle of the “conditioned reflex” was used) 
on humans long before Pavlov used it on dogs. People can be made to see 
what they are conditioned to see. 

Tell a white child that all Negroes are lazy (by constant repetition of 
phrase “lazy Negro”) and he will find it to be true. Tell an English child that} 
the Irish are barbarians (using the phrase “wild Irish”) and he will find it 
be true. How much more is this true with regard to the Jew, for the notion that 
the Jew is a thoroughly bad lot and deserves the worst of fates is not merely 4 
national prejudice; it is a world “religion”; it has been given the appearance of 
being backed by Holy Writ. So it is that the Jew of all peoples is the most dis 
criminated against. | 


The Fruit of Christian Lean 
Every Christian child is fitted with a pair of distorting eye glasses throug! 

which he is unable to see certain of his fellow human beings without prejudice 
It has been objected that this is too sweeping a statement, yet even Christial : 
children who have been exposed to no tinge of anti-Semitism in their churd 
instruction will of necessity become exposed to the infection of these predispo 
sitions as they live their lives in the midst of their Christian environment. ¥ 
This happens in all kinds of ways. A Jewish child was refused admittance 

to a very excellent private school in Boston. The children in the school got 
wind of it and, even on the assumption that they had come through life witht 
out prejudice to that point, it became now necessary for them to make a seriou 
adjustment in their thinking. They had known this little boy. They had played 
with him. He had fitted perfectly into their scheme of things up to this poin 
when suddenly he was presented to them as a human impossibility, a persof 
who could not be permitted to go to school with them. Somehow the judgment 
of their parents, which was obviously the cause of the judgment of the schoo 
authorities, must be regularized in their minds. Otherwise they would be if 
rebellion against their parents. Some of them would undoubtedly be seized witl 
a momentary disquietude, yet this was the world they lived in, and if they weré 
to live in it they must accept it as a rational world; therefore inscrutable though 
it might be to them there must be something in. the very nature of thin gs 
which kept their little Jewish friend from going to their school. | 
Thus throughout the Christian world, whether by infection or association of 

by direct teaching, the Christian child, when he sees a Jew, is predisposed at th 
_yery least to misunderstanding but usually to antipathy, the fruit of Christia 
arrogance. | 


_ Perverting the Truth 


Before repentance there must come conviction of sin. If Christendom is t 
change its fundamental attitude toward the Jews then it is necessary first that 


| ae ee sccumnted all oe sin which it has hidden from itself 3 
Many passages which would undoubtedly seem entirely innocuous by the aver- — 
jage Christian reader contain unfair implications. To quote an instance at ran- 
}dom: “When the Jews heard him tell his vision they cried out with a loud voice 
_ and stopped their ears, and rushing upon him with one accord, drove him out of 
MW the city, and stoned him.” This is a description of the stoning of Stephen. 
") Factually the story is true and yet by implication it tells a vicious lie. A great 
W religious drama was being enacted among the Jewish people. In this drama 
@ there were villains, there were super-numeraries, there was a hero and those 
@ who fell under the sway of his personality. A great truth was-being told to 
humanity through this drama. Humanity is forever in the debt of the Jewish 
4 people through whom it was revealed. There could be no greater perversion of 
9 this truth than to turn its cutting edge against its bearers. \t is as if some future 
# historian should state what was indubitably the fact that Abraham Lincoln was 
Mmurdered by Americans, and should repeat in textbooks . . . 


“The Americans murdered Lincoln. The Americans lampooned him in _ 
their newspapers. They wrote scurrilous letters to him. They turned the 
White House into a torture chamber where he lived downcast and full of 
sorrow, and then they murdered him.” 
So, when this book says that the Jews stoned Stephen, the reader is made to 
forget that Stephen himself was a Jew and that another Jew, Saul of Tarsus, 
ij standing by, became the greatest figure in that Jewish sect that followed Jesus. 


Christian Grace? 


Let me quote a few random passages from a book for use in Lutheran 
schools. The book I refer to is “BIBLE HISTORY REFERENCES, Explanatory 
Notes on the Lessons Embodied in the ‘Comprehensive Bible History for 
Lutheran Schools’,” by F. Rupprecht, Vol. II, Concordia Press, St. Louis, Mo., 
#995. 


“Those contemptible hypocrites of Jews feigned loyalty to the Roman 
emperor while at heart they were absolutely disloyal.” (p. 382) 

“Since their open and stubborn rejection of Christ in those days of 
superabundant grace their hearts have been hardened. God rejected them 
because they rejected Him and the grace He offered them in His beloved 
Son. It has always been an almost hopeless task to gain souls for Christ and 
His Church, through mission-work, among the Jews, as also our Synod has 
experienced ever since it inaugurated its Jewish Missions.” (p. 383) 


The first thing that must be noted is that Professor Rupprecht falsely lumps 
the Jews together into a monolithic unity. Then he uses the term disloyal as if 
this were a reproach in a people ground under the heel of Rome. He draws an — 
analogy between the attempt of God to soften the hearts of the Jewish people _ 
) and the attempts of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri to convert the Jews there. 
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Perchance these Jews “from Missouri” are especially hard to convince, 
However that may be, it should be obvious that Christians could be expected t 
measure up at least to non-Christian standards of grace, and if they fail so 
measure up there must be something wrong with their Christianity; therefore it 

might be well for the Lutherans to measure themselves in grace over against 


is 


the Jews they wish to convert. 


After all the whole claim of the superiority of Christendom over agains 
Judaism falls to pieces with the failure of grace. It is a terrible fallacy among 
Christians that Christian grace only applies as between fellow Christians. 
Christianity thus becomes a clubby affair, and often in the case of certain 

nations with their national churches it becomes a national affair with racist 
implications which unconsciously add to the fires of anti-Semitism. A feeling of 
social superiority is sometimes present in an Anglican church service, and im 
those parts of the world in which the ruling classes are English this feeling of 
Anglican superiority is intensified. i 

In the eyes of the non-Christian humanist world such feelings are con 
sidered inhuman and de-humanizing. The non-Christian humanist world iff 
making such a judgment may quite possibly be using, unconsciously of course, 
truly Christian norms of judgment acquired through inheritance or association. 
On the other hand it is impossible to know for certain the origin of every value 
judgment in the world and to say that all of what we would call “Christian” 
values must necessarily have their source in the Christian gospel. To say such @ 
thing would be another example of pride which seems uncharacteristic of the 
spirit of Jesus."I have used this example of Lutheran teaching to indicate how 
far from that spirit of true humility we Christians have come. 


The Strategy of Christian Grace 


Why do we say we Christians? Is not this the very thnig we have been de- 
crying in our treatment of the Jews? Are we not erecting a monolithic unity of 
Christian arrogance? Are we being just to those sects of Christendom who have 
never taught anti-Semitism? Much can be said for this objection. Yes, it is true 

we are going beyond the demands of justice in condemning Christendom for its 
lack of grace. 

Six thousand Christian ministers have as Christians accepted upon thew 
own shoulders the onus of responsibility for this sin, acting beyond the 
demands of justice, making of themselves a sacrifice, standing responsible for 
sins which they themselves did not commit. | 

In doing this they are in fact doing a very Christian thing and therefore 2 
very grace-full thing. They are acting in the center of the Christian traditior 
which has been so often abandoned by the Christian Church. They are indeed @ 
revolutionary body. Their revolution is already having a profound effect upor 
the conscience of Christendom, shaking that conscience to life in places where 
it had been thought to be thoroughly dead. 


oe, 
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These ministers mean business, the business of their Lord. It is not merely 
the Jew as Jew whom they will protect from his enemies. It is the Jew as a 


ut human being, and therefore it is every human being whom they will protect, 


uti based on their love for men as men. Their sword of justice will flame above the 
heads of all oppressed _peoples, the Negro, the Jew, the disinherited. 
Fascism is oppression. Those who fight for the oppressed are therefore anti- 


) Fascists. Fascism, looking around for a weapon to divide, has chosen anti- 


“Semitism. Why? Because Fascism knows, what clericals never cease to whisper 
@in its ear, that Christendom, the bulwark of civilization, is mined and under- 
mined with anti-Semitism so that anti-Semitism is the key to the destruction of 
Christian civilization which is the aim of Fascism. Are Clerical-Fascists Chris- 
tians? In name only. Some of them are in high places in Christendom. Fascism 
itself cares nothing for its clerical brigade. Fascism will use it and then trample 
it under foot as it did in Europe. | 
But the 6000 can spoil the Fascist game. In every city and throughout the 
country these men of God can awaken the Christian conscience, can pour back 
into the vials of Christendom great draughts of Christian graciousness. They 
shall cease for a time defiming grace and cataloguing it A, B,C, D, and E. Their . 
# grace shall mean something to some beaten children, to some frightened 
mothers, to some desperate fathers. May grace abound! 
At a time like the present, when the people’s revolution is reaching its 
crescendo of power, the figure of the lowly Nazarene is suddenly silhouetted 
against the scroll of history as a challenge which may not be refused. At such a 
time as this the Jews take on a tragic significance. Again the world pays them. 
the tribute of persecution once paid to them for their love of the Rabbi. Indeed 
today in a very real sense the Jewish people have been substituted by the world 
for that Rabbi and have been crucified in his stead. The Dominican, Virgil 
Michel, said in his book, “Jesus Our Saviour,” page 35: “When the rulers saw 
how much the people loved Jesus they were jealous and angry. They planned 
“| how they might put him to death.” Here is a sample of an insight by a great 
Roman Catholic which is identical with that of the Textbook Commission of 
THE PROTESTANT. It was a sad day for Christendom when Virgil Michel died. _ 


The Story Fairly Told 
' In the “Story of the Church” by Rev. George Johnson and Rev. Jerome D. 
Hannan and Sister M. Dominica there are two most significant paragraphs 
which must be quoted in full: 

“At the time of our Lord, not all of the Jews were in Palestine. As a 
matter of fact, they were scattered all over the Roman Empire. They lived 
in the larger cities and were engaged, as a rule, in occupations relating to 
business and finance. These were known as the Jews of the Dispersion. 
They established synagogues, where they came together for divine worship. 
The spiritual character of their religion and the beauty of their moral law 
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attracted many of the pagans, and many became converts to fader They 
were known as the Proselytes,” 
“Among the Jews, both in Palestine and in the Dispersion, there were 
great numbers who were affected neither by the hypocrisy of the Pharisee 
nor by the worldliness of the Sadducees. They strove to live their lwes 
' according to the law and the Prophets, and their interest was in spiritual 
things. Many of these followed our Saviour while He was on earth. Thet 
hearts were ready for the coming of the Kingdom of God.” 
This treatment of the relationship between Jesus and the Jews is revolution-¥ 
aty in Christendom. But it has not yet by any means become characteristic. It is} 
to carry through and complete this revolution so clearly exemplified by these 
Roman Catholic writers that our Textbook Commission carries on its work. 
_Unclean Wounds Will Fester 
But our work is more than this. More vital. More of the nature of emergency 
work, It is not to wait until this denomination and that denomination after long | 
debate and deliberation decides to take these passages from the textbooks. That | 
would be putting the cart before the horse and would get nowhere. If it be true, 
as we claim it zs true, that Christendom has betrayed the intentions of its 
Founder in its complacent judgment of the Jewish people, then Christendom 
must plead guilty before the bar of history. Christendom must plead guilty 
before the bar of its own conscience which 6000 Christian ministers humbly 
represent. From the hour that this has been accomplished the textbooks will be? 
out of date. They will be forgotten overnight. 
No, the reason we collect these passages is to bring our good liberal friends © 
face to face with facts which they avoid in a sincere desire to close up the) 
- wounds of Christendom. They ate premature. The wounds must be reopened 
and cettain poisons must be removed. J sincerely believe that if anti-Semitism 
can be openly removed by Christendom not only will the wounds of Christ be 
_ healed but the wounds of Israel and of all humanity. That is why we insist on™ 
bringing the evidence into the open. And that is why certain elements in all” 
faiths fear us. Everything was going so well for them. They were moving from 
_ one reflex to another. First: the Jew is a damned race. Second: don’t interfere” 
when the Jews are beaten. It is their fate. Third: hide the whole attack on the” 
_ Jew. Make nothing of it. Fourth: consider even a mention of anti-Semitism as_ 
an attack on the Church. The other reflexes will follow. Many of them are- 
already in force. But the first and key reflex is: The Jew is “out.” This is the 
key of Fascism, the end of everything. This key is being thrust into the door of — 
democracy. And Christendom stands silent. Bishops say tush, there is no anti- 
Semitism. Their American Sadducee supporters say hush, don’t mention anti- 
Semitism. And Christendom stands silent. 
But 6000 ministers say no. They will not permit Christendom to stand 
silent. They will speak for Christendom. They have made a pledge in the name 
of Christendom. The value of this pledge in the present struggle for the main- 
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}} tenance of democracy on this continent is based upon the fact that the Fascists 
have made a miscalculation, forgetting our free church conscience and the — 
yj secular democratic conscience neither of which had a commensurate counter-. 
jj part on the European continent. 

Of these two influences the one with the greatest available power at this 
moment is the free church conscience because, first, it uses some of the very — 
prestige and power which the clericals have caused to be associated with institu- 
tional religion, and because, second, much of the secularized conscience of the _ 
democratic masses will be rallied in support of the free churches. | 

The free churches of America (and all churches in America are free, even 
i those usually associated with the old state churches of Europe) can galvanize, 
can focus the conscience of all our people in such a way that it will give power 
and direction to our political and economic institutions and save this country 
vl from those who plan for it the destiny of a greater Spain. And the first thing 
‘] the free churches in America must do is to tear from the hands of our enemy 
} the weapon with which he would destroy us, the weapon of anti-Semitism. 
| Therefore we ask you, if you have not already done so, to sign this pledge. If 


ij you have signed it, get other ministers or priests to sign and return it to this 


; office. The pledge is as follows: 


We free Church Ministers must speak plainly about the cowardly 
propaganda of anti-Semitism. 

Jesus was not murdered by the Jewish people, who followed him in 
their multitudes and “heard him gladly,” but by their enemies, the Quis- 
lings of that day hiding behind a synthetic “Jewish Front” mob, just as 
today his spirit is being murdered again all over the Western World by — 
similar betrayers using synthetic “Christian Front” mobs. 

In the present world crisis modern Jewry suffers in the persons of its 
innocent children the first and hardest blows of tyranny. The very cross on 
which Jesus died for the people is today becoming a bludgeon in the hands 
of those who would cheat the people of his gift to them of a creative share 
in the world’s building. 

Whatever deflects from our own consciences the penetrating glance of 
God by making a scape-goat of the Jews or any other race, must be stricken 
from our teaching and from our texts. " 

Therefore, we support the work of the Textbook Commission and the — 
Action Committees of THE PROTESTANT in their efforts to obtain the re- 
moval of discriminatory passages from textbooks and both in conjunction 
with its work and individually we pledge to do all in our power to effect 


such removal and to undo through our preaching and teaching the ill effects 


of previous false teaching. 


* 


Signature :— 
Church and A ddress:— 


TIME FOR AN ANTI-FASCIST INTERFAITH 


The McCollum case is rapidly becoming celebrated throughout ihe nation: 

Mrs. Vashti McCollum tried through the courts of Illinois to get “religious” | 
education banned from the public schools in the city of Champaign. On January 
26 a citcuit court of Illinois refused her request. The judges said that no constitu 
tional nor statutory rights of Mrs. McCollum had been violated by religious. 
education in Champaign. They ruled that “Mrs. McCollum adheres to a school | 
of thought known as ‘rationalism’,” that she “accepts no part of any Bible as) 
ttue where such part is not in accord with proved scientific fact...” The ruling 
said that “religious education classes had been established sider atrangement | 
made between the school board and a group known as “The Champaign oo 
of Religious Education,’ a voluntary association made up of representatives of 
the Jewish, Roman Catholic and Protestant faiths in the school district.” The 
court found that the instructors were not paid by the public school board but by 
the private council. “What it all amounts to,” the court stated, “is that the pupils” 
who take religious education use a 30-minute study period which otherwise 
would have been devoted to study for recitation in their regular classes; that on” 
this release time they study religious education; while those who do not take 
religious education simply have a 30-minute study period while waiting for pu- 
pils in religious education classes to rejoin them for the regular secular study.” 

Mrs. McCollum had contended that the practice “embarrassed” her son and” 
robbed him of instruction time and this gave the judges an “out” in which they 
disallowed such contentions. The issue is the separation of church and state, a 
basic law which release time definitely breaks. It matters not whether release” 
time works badly or works like a charm. The whole thing is a scheme to open 
up our constitutional defenses against the flood of state subsidized church schools. — 
It is part of the pattern of clerical fascism. Big business and its licensed press 
will support release time as a measure of increasing the dulling influence of what 
it calls religion among the “restless masses.” 


Release time, so far as Protestantism sponsots it, is a cowardly reliance on the 


» whip of the truant-officer to drive children to its arms. Such reliance is un-Amer- 


ican and un-Christian and opposed to free religion. 

The question is not one of embarrassment nor one of time. It is one of a 
church-state neo-fascist tie- -up. Protestant leaders, if they weeded more time to 
teach religion, should have urged the declaration of an additional holiday, like 
Sunday. This would have preserved the constitutional liberties which they have 
put in jeopardy by permitting this use of the police power of the state as a 
crutch to their moral and spiritual laziness. 

So much for generality. Now to the particular agency that put this thing 
over on Illinois. Who and what is this inter-faith council? How is it that “inter- 
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faith” is getting to be a by-word for pro-fascist action everywhere. Has it any 
arelation to the National Conference of Christians and Jews? How can there be a 
religious education council containing faiths which consider each other ob- 
noxious. It is obvious that some people are being taken for a ride. We think it is 
the people of Illinois and the people of any other state who fall for this obvious 
J maneuver. It is time for a new inter-faith, an inter-faith of people who believe 
qin democracy, an anti-fascist inter-faith. 


Dean of St. Marc's Praises New Yugoslavia 


Dr, Svetozar Rittig, deputy to the Yugoslav Parliament, who as Dean of St. 
§)Mare’s Church in Zagreb is a prominent Roman Catholic representative, made a 
(statement in the general debate this January on the new constitution of Yugoslavia 
which contradicts Vatican propaganda. He declared: 

“He who is well acquainted with conditions in modern nations knows well that 
there are almost no countries, not even those whose populations are solely Catho- 
lic, in which the Church is not separated from the State. I travel through all our 
Aregions. I see all churches open. The services of all teach the Gospel and there ts 
a *elagious instruction for those children whose parents desire it. I have not noticed 

jin this high assembly any inimical attitude to Christianity, to our national churches 
and religious communities... 
“Yugoslav democracy, still bearing the marks of its lively traditions of primitive 
democratic life in its ancient family communities, was born out of a struggle for 
liberation. It was born at a time of great social turmoil in the whole world, was 
born in times of changed and clearer political conceptions than western democracy 
—and that is its conviction that every human and national freedom has its limits. 
Social justice and equality for all should prevail over personal and national freedom. 
To harness one’s freedom with the freedom of others and other nations means great- 
ness, nobleness and generosity, while not to do so means barbarity and villainy. 
“In a human society where there is a people’s democracy, freedom of the in- 
dividual should adapt itself to the general welfare. ‘Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you’ is a lofty ethical principle, clear as day. This is being 
realized in the social life of our new republic, and should therefore be realized in 
her constitution. I am convinced that the proposed constitution contains the live 
germs of healthy development and peaceful progress. 

“The Partisan masses instinctively sought new methods and forms for their 
State and national order. It is in this light and not in their own that westerners 
should contemplate our new Ane) in 1946, and only then will they be un- 
biased and just critics. 

“Tf the forms of western democracy should return to our country, with them 
would also come all those things which were unfortunate and ugly in the old 
Yugoslavia. 

“We who know well our entire national territory openly advise the whole 
world that our peoples never yet participated in such tremendous numbers in their 
political life and work as they are doing today. There is western, but there is also 
Slav democracy.” 


“ 


By COL. MICHAL (DABEK) SZYSZKO 


Exposing the Politics of Reader's Digest | See : 


THE GREAT BOR LIE 
The Real Story of the Warsaw Uprising 


In its February 1946 issue The Reader's Digest has published a condensation 
of a forthcoming book The Unconquerables by Lieut.-General Bor-Komorow- 
ski. It hails this book as “one of the great historic documents of our time” 
and describes it as “General Bor’s own inside story of the Warsaw revolt.” 
Arranged by Isaac Don Levine, The Unconquerables is in the same class of 
reactionary historic fiction as the notorious Out of the Night which Levine 
helped to impose upon the. public. By pure chance we are able to publish a 
manuscript, prepared without knowledge of Bor’s book, which gives the 
facts of the uprising and thus is an antidote to the poison dispensed by 
Reader’s Digest. Our article was written by a man who was on the head- 
quarters staff of the Polish People’s Army in Warsaw in an organizational 
and operational capacity during the whole period of the fighting and who 
acted as a liaison officer between the People’s Army and the Home Army 
commanded by General Bor-Komorowski. The Reader's Digest version gives 
no credit to the People’s Army which fought in its tens of thousands side 
by side with the Home Army and which was left to the mercy of the Germans 
without combatant status when Bor surrendered Warsaw. It also in its 
Opening tries to put the blame for the premature uprising upon the Soviet 


Union. Col. Dabek gives the real reasons for the orders given the Home 


f 


Army by its leaders. 


: ie Is PAINFUL for a soldier to reopen 
his own wounds, and even more pain- 
ful to reopen the wounds of his country. 
However, it is impossible to keep silent 
in the face of the propagandists who 
wish to transmute the blood of their 
people’s wounds into martyrs’ crowns 
for the very men who were responsible 
for shedding this blood. 

Next to the defeat of September 
1939, the worst misfortune suffered by 
the Polish nation was the Warsaw upris- 
ing of 1944, for which the reactionary 
and pro-fascist parties and their military 
clique are alone responsible. If today we 
reopen this painful wound, we do so in 
order to prevent the Polish reactionaries 
abroad from exploiting the tragedy of 
the Polish nation, which cost it its capital 


-—its brain and heart—and tens of thou- 
sands of heroic fighters. . 
Today, the Polish people place flow- 
ers on the graves of the heroes of the up- 
rising, the officers and soldiers both of — 
the People’s Army and the Home Army, 
who died for Poland on the barricades 
of Warsaw and attempted, by super- 
human valor to repair the disastrous 
consequences of the perfidious intrigues — 
practiced by the reactionary clique with- 
in the London government-in-exile and 
the pro-fascist section of the Home 

Army’s general staff. But while they pay 

homage to the heroes who died fighting, 
the Polish people swear eternal enmity — 
to the political and military adventurers 
who, pursuing their own selfish aims, at — 
the last moment before liberation, 


tought ruin upon the capital and 
oomed more than 300,000 civilians 
nd fighters to death, and several hun- 
red thousand more to deportation, tor- 
ure and murder in German concentra- 
ion camps. 


eneral Bor—Reaction’s Pu p pet 


General Bor-Komorowski, whom the 
olish reactionaries glorify as the hero 
f the Warsaw uprising, did not play 
ny part in the stubborn struggle waged 
y the people on the barricades. He was 
nly a puppet in the hands of the London 
lique and the military adventurers at 
ome, just as Marshal Rydz-Smigly had 
een a puppet in the hands of the 
olonels before September, 1939. Lack- 

ing a more suitable candidate, the Lon- 

on government named General Bor 
ommander of the Home Army in the 
summer of 1943, after the “unmasking”’ 
of General Grot and the tragic and still 
mysterious death of General Sikorski. 
The story spread by the London govern- 
ment that the Germans offered a reward 
of ten million zlotys for General Bor’s 
head is a pure invention. The legend that 
two hundred Gestapo men _ unsuccess- 
fully sought Bor in Warsaw sounds ut- 
terly grotesque to any active member of 
the underground. Actually, the popula- 
tion and the army heard little of this 
man during the sixty-three days of the 
struggle. The actual commander and 
strategist of the uprising was from the 
very beginning a gifted military man 
named General Monter, a former colonel 
of the active Polish army in 1939, whose 
real name is Chrosciel. 

General Bor, the nominal commander 
of the Home Army, first acquired no- 
toriety by signing the order concerning 
the extermination of the so-called ““Com- 
munist bands.”’ Actually, this order was 
aimed against the partisan units of the 
People’s Army, composed chiefly of 
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workers and peasants, and was wel- 
comed by the fascist elements of the 
Home Army, who immediately after its 
publication treacherously murdered a 
whole peasant detachment near Borow 
in the Lublin region, and later con- 
tinued these fratricidal activities in vari- 
ous regions of Poland throughout the 
occupation period. The underground 
press both of the People’s and the Home 
armies sharply criticized these murders, 
but General Bor was silent, thus indi- 
cating his approval of them. 2 

Bor attained the peak of his “‘glory”’ 
toward the end of the uprising when 
he signed the infamous capitulation of 
the insurgents. Then on the walls of 
the ruined capital, in Cracow and other 
Polish cities, there appeared enormous 
posters bearing the pictures of Bor and 
the German hangman, Gen. von dem 
Bach, side by side. Bor marched out of 
Warsaw at the head of his soldiers who 
were herded into camps as prisoners of 
war, while he himself was sent to a 
villa in Komorow, assigned to him by 
Gen. von dem Bach, who commanded 


Col. Michal Dabek-Szyszko was born 
into a peasant family near Lublin in 
1912. Finishing high school, he entered 
the Catholic University intending to be 
a priest. At the age of 19 he joined the 
Polish Socialist Party (PPS) and was a 
leading member till he died. Studying law 
at Warsaw University, he fought against 
“ghetto-benches” for Jews and became a 
writer for the PPS paper Robotnik, then 
editor of its Lublin edition. Imprisoned 
as a socialist in 1938, he escaped during 
the Nazi invasion of 1939. Staying in 
Poland throughout the Nazi occupation, 
he made his way to Warsaw in 1942 
and helped organize the PPS Workers 
Militia. Known as Col. Dabek, he was 
on the General Staff of the People’s 
Army during the revolt. As Undersecre- 
tary of Agriculture im the Provisional 
Government, he attended the Food and 
Agriculture Conference at Quebec in Oc- 
tober, 1945. After writing this article he 
returned to Warsaw where he died of 
heart failure. 
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the German troops that besieged and 
captured Warsaw. 

At that time, Gen. von dem Bach pro- 
posed to Bor the creation of a Polish 
Auxiliary Corps to fight along with the 
Wehrmacht against the Red Army and 
the Polish Army, which were marching 
from the east and liberating Polish ter- 
ritory from the German invaders. Gen. 
Bach dared to make this infamous pro- 
posal to Bor because he was familiar 
with the background and the objectives 
of the Warsaw uprising as well as with 
the ideology of Bor and his entourage. 
The only reason why Bor did not accept 
this proposition was that he knew very 
well how insignificant was his influence 
on the troops of his own Home Army 
and how genetal was the hatred of the 
Polish people for the Germans. He also 
tealized that the Germans no longer 
had any chance of winning the war. It 
was after his refusal that Bor was sent 
from the Komorow villa to a war pris- 
oners’ camp. 


No Coordination With Allies 


Even in the first days of the uprising 
the majority of the people considered 
the action as a treacherous political 
maneuver of the London government- 
in-exile, aimed not so much against the 
Germans, as against the Democratic Bloc 
and the Polish Army that was moving 
closer to the capital together ye the 
Red Army. 

The call to revolt, which today no 
member of the former government-in- 
exile officially admits having issued, 
came at the most inopportune moment, 

' without previous understanding with any 
of the allies, the Soviet Union, the United 
States and Great Britain. Worse than 
that, it was issued without previous con- 
sultation with the People’s Army within 
Warsaw, which numbered tens of thou- 
sands of fighters organized in secret units 
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at the principal metallurgical, chemical” 
and public utility plants, situated for 
the most part in the suburbs of Wola ™ 
and Praga. 3 

In July, 1945, when the former 
premier of the government-in-exile, 7 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, arrived in War-7) 
saw to assume the post of vice-premier ) 
of the Government of National Union, — 
he was asked during the reception ban- 
quet, who had actually issued the call for 7 
the uprising. He answered that he did 7 
not know, and added that the help Eng- 7 
land gave the insurgents in their early 7 
days was organized upon the initiative of 7 
private individuals, among others, of 7 
Mikolajczyk himself. This is the clearest _ 
proof that the uprising was not planned © 
jointly with the Allied governments, and 7 
that even the British government had | 
not been informed of it. Nevertheless, 7 
today all of the London has-beens are ~ 
trying to exploit the blood shed by the | 
people of Warsaw for their own political 
putposes and thus to build an aura of © 
heroism around their puppet, General — 
Bor. But such artificial and glittering — 
auras will not avail them. The blood 
they spilled in vain cries the truth to ~ 
heaven. 


Desperate Bid for Power 
The Polish emigration in London ~ 
watched the growth of the Democratic 
Bloc ip occupied Poland with the great- 
est fear. To this bloc there belonged the 
progtessive section-of the Polish Socialist 
Party which had developed into the Pol- 
ish Socialist Workers’ Party (R.P.P.S.); 
the radical wing of the peasant People’s 
Party which continued the traditions of 
the pre-war Emancipation Party; the 
newly formed Polish Workers’ Party 
(P.P.R.) ; the Democratic Party recruited 
chiefly among the professional intelli- 
gentsia and various cooperative, profes- 
sional, educational and other organiza- 


ions. This Democratic Bloc had organ- 
zed the People’s Army, which waged an 
acessant struggle against the German 
ccupants. 

The émigré government controlled the 
ome Army, which for a long time 
aited ‘‘at the ready” for orders from 
ondon. Secret couriers from the gov- 
rnment-in-exile brought millions of 
ollars for the Home Army, its well- 
rganized apparatus and its highly paid 
op officers. During the same period, the 
eople’s Army obtained funds from the 
ennies of the working masses or by so- 
alled “X’s” or lightning “jumps’— 
1eroic raids on German units. One such 
raid organized against the Communal 
Savings Bank in Warsaw netted more 
than a million zlotys for the People’s 
Army. Equally large sums were seized 
in armed attacks on German institutions 
and banks. 

Because of its militancy, the popularity 
of the People’s Army constantly in- 
creased, and as a result the influence of 
he Home Army waned, and dissatisfac- 
ion spread among its soldiers and offi- 
ets. Then the leaders of the Home 
Army launched the slogan of armed 
ictions. This was the so-called ‘‘limited 
truggle,’”’ which consisted in individual 
cts of terrorism against prominent 
Nazis, and which only slightly affected 
he general struggle for liberation. These 
cts were intended to raise the morale 
f the Home Army, and win notice 
broad, whence funds amounting to 
nillions of dollars were flowing. 

In contrast to these tactics, the People’s 
\rmy, upon the orders of its commander- 
n-chief, General Rola-Zymierski, and its 
hief of staff, General Witold-Jozwiak, 
oncentrated its efforts on the destruction 
f German military transports, the blow- 
ng up of bridges, and raids on German 
arrisons, munitions dumps and stores. 
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At the same time it undermined the oc- 
cupant’s administrative apparatus. These 
activities were aimed at diverting the 
enemy forces from terrorism against the 
civilian population, and at weakening 
the resistance of the Wehrmacht to the 
developing offensive of the Red and — 
Polish Armies which, setting out from 
Stalingrad and Moscow, were fast march- 
ing toward the frontiers of Poland. After 
the Vitebsk operation, having covered 
600 kilometers, they approached the 
banks of the Vistula. 

The Polish people who were threat- 
ened by the Nazis with total extermina- 
tion in the crematoria of Majdanek, Os- 
wiecim, Treblinka, Belzec and dozens of 
other death camps, welcomed their lib- 
erators with tears in their eyes, on the 
roads and streets of every village and 
city. Whole units and regiments of the 
Home Army began to join the Polish 
Army which marched side by side with 
the Red Army. This enthusiastic recep- 
tion of the Polish and Red Armies by 
the Polish civilian population caused 
a real panic among the Polish reaction- 
aries at home and abroad. And it was 
this fear of losing all their influence 
and their hopes of returning to power, 
which drove the most desperate section 
of the Polish reactionaries to launch the 
Warsaw uprising. 

Feeling that the ground was being re- 
moved from under their feet, the ad- 
venturistic elements of the Home Army's 
general staff, with the modern Don 
Quixote Bor-Komorowski at their head, 
issued the call. According to statements 
made by one of the members of this 
general staff, the strategists of the Home 
Army calculated that the uprising would 
last only 72 hours, during which they 
would seize the capital, and that then 
they would hold it until the entrance of 
the Red and Polish Armies. Thus, they 
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thought, they would prove to the nation 
and public opinion abroad that they, 
too, had contributed to the liberation of 
Poland. They hoped to prevent the 
Democratic Bloc and the People’s Army 
from gaining the main strategic posi- 
tions and the whole administrative ap- 
paratus, and to strengthen their influence 
which had been seriously undermined 
during the last phase of the Nazi occu- 
pation of Poland. 

In other words, the anti-German up- 
rising was indirectly aimed against the 
People’s Army, the Democratic Bloc, 
the Polish Army and the liberating Red 


not even suspected by the mass of 
soldiers and many officers of the Home 
Army, who were eager to take up arms 
against Poland’s greatest enemy, Nazism. 
Only too late, in the course of the fight- 
‘ing, did they realize the true objectives 
of the uprising. But there was no way 
back then; both the Home Army and 
the People’s Army had to defend War- 
saw and its citizens under hopeless con- 
ditions, and fight to their last breath. 


Surprised More Than the Germans 

The uprising came as a complete sur- 
prise to the People’s Army. It broke out 
on August 1, 1944, between four and 
five in the afternoon, when the fighters 
of our units were in the factories and 
workshops. The story spread by the 
propagandists of the former government- 
_in-exile that the explosion of a bomb 
placed under the headquarters of the 
German military command served as the 
signal for the uprising, is false, and 
doubtless that is why this “official” ver- 
sion fails to give the address of the 
building in question. Actually, the Ger- 
man military command occupied the 
Hotel Europejski, which was so care- 
_ fully guarded that it was impossible to 
come within a hundred yards of it. 
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The outbreak of the uprising was di 
orderly, action started at various timy, 
in various parts of the city, and eve) 
certain- Home Army units were take) 
by surprise. Thus, at noon on the sans) 
day, the chief of the 6th Section of th’ 
Home Army’s general staff attended , 
general staff meeting at which a numbe 
of officers advocated the postponemer) 
of the uprising, arguing that it was ac 
visable to wait at least until the outcom, 
of the big battle under way between thi 
Soviet forces and the German armore®) 
divisions freshly brought from the wes} 
—among them were the Hermann Goer) 
ing, Viking (Latvians) and Normand) 
Divisions, the best-trained and best 
rested German units. 

Nevertheless, between one and ‘wil 
in the afternoon of August 1, following 
orders radioed from London, the gen 
eral staff of the Home Army—without! 
calling in all its members—decided te 
start the uprising. The news of this 
decision reached the above-mentioned 
officer only half an hour before the out- 
break, so that he was unable to join his 
unit on time. | 

So far it has proved impossible t to as- 
certain who sent that radiogram from 
London. In Poland it was rumored that 
the culprit was Kwapinski, at that time 
vice-premier of the Polish government- 
in-exile and acting premier during Miko- 
lajczyk’s visit to Moscow; others think it 
was General Sosnkowski, commander- 
in-chief of the émigré Polish army in the 
west, who at that time was in Rome vis- 
iting General Anders’ Polish Army. 

The units of the People’s Army, and 
some of those of the Home Army, suf- 
fered enormous losses in men because 
they were taken by surprise and could 
not mobilize on time. The People’s Army 
also suffered great losses in equipment, 
particularly a number of secret stores 
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pf respons. ammunition raed mieten! 


f the Poniatowski Bridge, and in Praga. 
hese stores were concealed in cellars 
r between the double ceilings of apart- 
nents. Because of the sudden outbreak 
f the fighting in the city, we were cut 
bff from these supplies, and some of 
hem fell into German hands. Neverthe- 
ess, our fighting units gave battle 
herever they were at the moment the 
ghting began, with tommy guns, re- 
olvers and hand-grenades. 

How great a surprise the undertaking 
as to us is evidenced by the fact that I 
yself was suddenly confronted by a 
treet battle between civilian insurgents 
nd German police at 4:45 in the after- 
oon. I was then on my way to a meet- 
ng of noncoms, scheduled at 5 o'clock 
t No. 7 Gornoslaska Street in the Czer- 
iakow quarter, and I did not even have 
he revolver that I usually carried on 
y person. I was filled with despair 
hen I saw a group of civilians, of no 
ore than platoon strength and armed 
nly with sidearms and hand-grenades, 
preparing to storm the Poniatowski 
Bridge. 

This bridge was a veritable Nazi for- 
tress, studded with machine gun nests 
on little towers with 3.5 cm. guns at 
the exits, and garrisoned by a strong 
Wehrmacht detachment. After a brief 
skirmish the insurgents withdrew, leav- 
ing many dead and wounded. I hid my- 
self in a neighboring house, as yet unoc- 
cupied by the Germans, where many 
other passersby, caught in the street by 
the uprising, lad also taken shelter. 
During the night I and a few young 
men attempted to reach the midtown 
section via Wilanowska, Czerniakowska 
and Ksiazeca Streets and the Square of 
Three Crosses, and see what was afoot 
in our secret apartment on Pius Street. 
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n Wola, Powisle, in the neighborhood 
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Because of the strong barrage coming — 


from German units on the Poniatowski — 
Bridge, in St. Lazarus’ Hospital, and 
the police barracks on Gornoslaska 
Street, I was forced to turn back and 
hide in No. 4 Wilanowska Street. This 
was a government-owned building where 
bank clerks lodged, and which had been 
abandoned by the Volksdeutsche, or 
Poles of German origin. There, for the 
first time, I met the badly armed civilians 
of the Home Army, and together with _ 
them, set out to protect Wilanowska and _ 
Solec Streets, erecting barricades of pav- 
ing stones and barrels filled with earth. 
These barricades were intended as a de- 
fense against a possible attack by the 
German units occupying the Poniatowski 
Bridge. Only on the fifth day of the 
uprising did we receive the first com- 
muniqués of the General Staff of the 
Home Army which had its headquarters 
in the Polish Savings Bank (P.K.O.) 
on Jasna Street. These gave us some 
idea of our predicament: it was obvious 


that Allied aid was insignificant, and bee 


that the situation was extremely unfa- 
vorable for the insurgents. 


Bad Start Lost Vital Points 
The main buildings of Warsaw, such 
as the German Kommandantur in the 
Hotel Europejski, the National Economy ' 
Bank, the Central Post Office, the Tele- 
phone Exchange on Zielna Street, the 
Telephone Exchange and Post Office on 
Poznanska Street, the Telephone Ex-— 
change on Pius Street, the Gestapo of- 
fices on Aleja Szucha, the Light Horse 
Barracks and the municipal waterpump- 
ing station in Czerniakow, the Citadel, 
all the bridges and other important 


points such as the Saxon Garden in the ; 


center of the city, were in ee hands of 
the Germans. 


Our position was Hopeldis In: the =¢ 


very first days of the uprising, the Ger- 
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** mans drove the insurgents out of the 


two main arteries that led from east to 
west. One of them was Aleje Jerozo- 
limskie and Grojecka Street, and the 
others ran along Senatorska Street, Bank 
Square, Zelazna Brama Square and 
Chlodna and Wolska Streets. 

The picture would have been different, 
and all these points would have been 
occupied by us, if the uprising had been 
ptepared and organized jointly by the 
Home and People’s Armies. 

The Polish forces held the following 


points: Stare Miasto, the old city, oc- 


cupied chiefly by the People’s Army; 
Leszno Street, adjoining the debris of 
the ghetto, occupied by both the Home 
and People’s Armies; the quarter situ- 
ated east of Towarowa Street—Zelazna, 
Panska, Sienna and adjoining streets, 
from Chlodna Street as far as Aléje 
Jerozolimskie; the Ochota quarter and 
the so-called Staszic Colony; then, north 
of Aleje Jerozolimskie, Zlota, except for 
the main railroad station, which was 
held by the Germans, and Aleje Jerozo- 
limskie itself, which was under German 
fire. They also occupied the whole North- 
Midtown section with Czernfakow as 
far as the river port, except for Lazienki 
Park and the Diet Building, and from 
Aleje Jerozolimskie in the direction of 
the Square of the Lublin Union, as far 
as Mokotow Field, the larger part of 
Mokotow and Zoliborz. In Praga and 
Bielany the uprising was liquidated in 
the course of the first three days, 
All Warsaw on the Barricades 

The tactics of the insurgents consisted 
in concentrated attacks on the main 
strategic points which were scattered 
throughout the city, and in defense of 
the hastily erected barricades. The battle 
for the Central Post Office lasted several 
days, and the building passed from hand 
to. hand, until only ruins of it remained. 
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After two weeks of fighting, the in 
surgents conquered the Telephone Ex} 
change on Zielna Street. The Nationaj) 
Economy Bank and the main railroad) 
station were attacked throughout the ups) 
rising, but without success. { 
On many tall buildings in almost all), 
the quarters, and especially on cores 
buildings, there sat German snipers, 
who were colloquially referred to as 
duck-hunters—excellent marksmen whoy 
had guns with telescopic sights. Theit) 
accurate firing paralyzed all city traffic. 
preventing even the civilians from get) 
ting food and water. As a result, the 
insurgents developed a system of under) 
ground corridors connecting the sepa 
rated quarters in their possession. 4 
The Germans displayed unprece- 
dented ferocity. Wherever they went. 
they set the houses on fire, with all their 
inhabitants. They were assisted b 
Ukrainian detachments already notori- 
ous for their bestiality during the liqui- 
dation of the Warsaw ghetto. The mem 
were taken out of the houses and shot) 
on the spot; the women and children 
were locked up, and the houses set om) 
fire. As a feaction to this barbarism’ 
which raged with particular violence in 
Ochota, Wola and around the Aleja of 
May Third, the whole population of 
Warsaw, including women and childreal 8 
joined the insurgents. 


There were innumerable instances of 
the most heroic sacrifices, when women 
and children in their teens threw them- 
selves with bottles containing a mixture 
of gasoline and alcohol under attacking 
German tanks, which burst on the spot 
destroying both their crews and the at- 
tackers. 

The surviving Warsaw Jews, rem- 
nants of the Battle of the Ghetto, who 
had been saved by the People’s Army, 
joined the insurgents. Emaciated, 
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ZOLIBORZ 
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DANZIG STA Ui 


MOKOTOW 


CZERNIAKOW 
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The Germans brought in 
sir-barrelled mortars, nick- 
named ‘‘mooing cows,’ 
which hurled three kinds of 
prtojectiles—mines, shells and 
incendiary bombs. The latter 
burned people alive, making 
all rescue impossible. “Go- 
liath” tanks filled with dyna- 
mite were launched without 
crews against entire house 
blocks which were razed to 
the ground. Enormous guns 
mounted on rails hurled 
1,500-pound shells that 
wrecked even the 16-storied 
Prudential building. Entire © 
squadrons of Stukas flying 
low, almost grazing the roofs, 
let loose a hail of bombs on 


starved, looking like shadows, they 
emerged from bunkers and_ hiding 
places, and tottering from weakness, 
took up positions behind the barricades. 
Several Jews from partisan groups also 
fought in the ranks of the People’s 
Army, occupying various posts, some of 
them as commissioned officers. Jewish 
women worked beside Polish women in 
the liaison, medical and supply services. 

The units of both Armies also freed 
more than 600 Jews who were employed 
clearing the ghetto ruins. They had been 
brought by the Nazis from the Balkans 
and Italy and their work consisted in 
gathering bricks and iron to be sent to 
Germany. Insurgent units broke -into 
the territory of the former ghetto and 
liberated this large group of Jewish slave 
laborers who at once joined the uprising. 

The whole population of the capital 
fought on the barricades, and it was 
thanks to this that unarmed Warsaw 
withstood the siege of sixteen German 
divisions for 63 days. 


the defenseless city. 

The insurgents had not a single plane, 
not a single antiaircraft gun, and only 
later English planes supplied us with a 
small number of grenade-throwers of 
poor quality. Still later, in September, 
Red Army planes parachuted to us bet- 
ter grenade-throwers, directing them by 
means of radio and light signals to spots 
designated by the insurgents. 


Bor Blocked Message to Red Army 
Warsaw was completely cut off from 
the outside world. The Home Army — 
maintained only radio communications 
with London, while the People’s Army, 
caught by surprise, lost all its radio sta- 
tions together with their crews and 
codes. 
The Home Army did not even attempt 
to establish radio contact with Marshal 
Rokossovsky’s headquarters situated on 
the right bank of the Vistula, near Ot- 
wock (18 miles from Warsaw). A ra- 
dio operator of the People’s Army, Lieu- — 
tenant Ewa, reconstructed the code from 
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“memory; she also prepared a commu- 
niqué which the command of the Peo- 
ple’s Army tried to send to the Red 
Army, using the sending sets of the 
Home Army. But the Home Army staff 
refused to give us permission to send 
this communiqué, and as a result the 
People’s Army had no communications 
with the Red and Polish Armies, which 
could not come to the aid of the insur- 
gents because they did not even know 
the exact front line that changed daily. 
Only constant liaison would have made 
it possible to parachute arms and to give 
artillery and air support to the insur- 
gents. 


The Kalugin Affair 


However, all Warsaw was waiting for 
help from the Red and Polish Armies, 
which alone could be effective. The 
Home Army press exploited this mood 
_. by attacking the Soviet Union, but re- 

_frained from doing-anything to estab- 
lish contact with the Russians and thus 
_ make it possible for them to aid us. It 
was to mask these perfidious tactics that 
the Home Army staff concocted the 
Kalugin affair. 


Captain Kalugin, a Red Army scout, 
as early as 1943 deliberately let himself 
be captured by the Germans. He joined 
_. the army organized by the Germans un- 
_ der the traitor General Vlasov. After 
some time, he was exposed as a Soviet 
_ spy and was forced to flee from Vlasov’s 
army. He established contact with the 
_ People’s Army and fought in a partisan 

detachment operating in the Czesto- 

chowa region under Major Grzegorz. 
To aid him in his work, Kalugin had 
kept his German uniform, which he used 
_ when sent on missions to the headquar- 
ters of the People’s Army in Warsaw. 
He happened to be in Warsaw when 


command took place only on the seventh © 


the uprising broke out. His neighbors. 
who had seen him in a Vlasov uniform” 
and met him in the street on the second 
day of the uprising, handed him over to 
the insurgents’ military police. Whe 
arrested, he explained his real identity,” 
and referred to his contacts with the 
People’s Army. In spite of this, the” 
Home Army kept him prisoner, and ™ 
when the Warsaw population began to 
insist upon establishing contact with 
the Russians, their staff transformed) 
him into an official representative of the 
Red Army. Actually, Kalugin had no™ 
contact with the Red Army nor even” 
with the Warsaw command of the Peo- 
ple’s Army with which he had collabo-~ 
rated in the past. The moment he was” 
transformed into an adviser of the Home — 
Army staff he demanded to be put in” 
touch with the leadership of the People’s” 
Army, among whom he had many” 
friends, and who at that time had their 
headquarters in the Stare Miasto quar- 7 
ter. 


Communications between the various — 
city quarters were carried on exclusive- 
ly through the sewage pipes. Since the” 
Home Army controlled many of the 
exits of these pipes, communications be-~ 
tween various units of the People’s Army — 
were difficult. As a result, the contact © 
between Kalugin and the People’s Army © 


or eighth day of the uprising, when he 
was brought through sewers to Stare 
Miasto. q 

In the meantime, Captain Kalugin, 
upon the insistence of the Home Army — 
staff, and ‘because he himself was eager — 
to help Warsaw and her heroic civilians — 
who were being decimated in the un-~ 
equal struggle, sent a personal letter to — 
Marshal Rokossovsky’s headquarters, 
which the Home Army claimed to have 


ansmitted through one of its liaison 
omen. Later Marshal Rokossovsky de- 
ied having ever received this letter. 
his shows that the liaison woman of 
e Home Army did not reach Marshal 
okossovsky’s headquarters. 
The telegram to Marshal Stalin, which 
alugin was alleged to have sent via 
ondon, was probably nothing but a 
ropagandistic trick invented by the re- 
ctionaries of the government-in-exile. 
the course of my frequent conversa- 
ions with Kalugin, he never mentioned 
ny such telegram. It is inconceivable 
iat a captain of the Red Army should 
ave formulated such a telegram as im- 
roperly as it was quoted by the Polish 
overnment-in-exile, and that he asked 
seneralissimo Stalin to communicate it 
Marshal Rokossovsky, commander of 
e Warsaw front. This mythical tele- 
tam was played up by the Home Army 
ress to divert the indignation of the 
oops and civilians of Warsaw from the 
ome Army command, which was be- 
g criticized for not trying to commu- 
icate with the Red Army. It was also 
esigned to burden the Soviet Union 
ith the responsibility for not helping 
ghting Warsaw. 
or Passed Out Medals 
At that time, when the people of War- 
aw were waging their heroic struggle, 
eneral Bor-Komorowski, the alleged 
eader of the uprising, was entirely in 
he shadow. He was practically unknown 
0 the civilian population and the mass 
f insurgent soldiers and their officers. 
All that was known about him was that 
from time to time he distributed deco- 
rations to officers and soldiers for heroic 
actions on the barricades. 

I myself attended two such ceremo- 
nies. One took place in the second half 
of September, 1944, in the insurgent 
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headquarters of the South-Warsaw. sec- 
tion, at No. 32 Aleje Ujazdowskie. The 
front line was only a few dozen yards 
beyond. There were constant sounds of 


exploding hand-grenades, and the aif — oe 


buzzed with Soviet and Polish pursuit 
planes, which at that time were harass- 
ing the German bombers in their raids 
on the capital that had been defenseless 
only a short time before. 

The solemn distribution of decora- 
tions took place in a large hall in the 
presence of the commanders of the in- 
dividual sectors. Colonel Slawbor, chief 
of staff of the South-Warsaw section, 
read the list of the soldiers and officers 
of the Home and the People’s Armies 
who had been nominated for decora- 
tions. After making a distinctly anti- 
Soviet and anti-democratic speech, Bor- 
Komorowski pinned the decorations on 
each soldier. I attended this ceremony 
as the representative of the Warsaw 
People’s Army. On that day, the medal 
Virtuti Militari.was given to Lieutenant 
Leszek, Lieutenant Gustaw and the 
whole crew of the Mullo Street barri- 
cade, all of whom belonged to the Peo- 
ple’s Army. Among other members of 
the People’s Army who had been deco- 
rated previously were Major Szwed- 
Szaniawski, Major Konrad and crews 
of other barricades in Stare Miasto and 
Zoliborz. 

General Bor, as he entered the hall, 
struck me as an unimpressive military 
figure. He lacked soldierly bearing and 
did not look like a leader, but rather like 
a cavalry officer of the lower ranks— 
and that is what he had been not long — 
before. 

All our conferences with the Home 
Army staff were held not with Bor but 
with General Monter who was general- 
ly considered the real leader of the up- 
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rising. At these conferences, the Peo- 
ple’s Army was represented by Colonel 
Senk, Lieutenant Roman Strzelecki, and 
myself. Our conversations concerned 
the cooperation of the two armies at par- 
ticular sectors of the front. We were 
also interested in regulating questions 
concerning the provisioning of the Peo- 
ple’s Army, the billeting’of units which 
returned from the front for a period 
of rest, the billeting of the People’s 
Army staff and the staffs of individual 
sectors, and finally the assignment of 
paper and printing shops to our military 
press. 

I was told by members of the Home 
Army staff that even the lists of soldiers 
and officers to be decorated, which were 
’ usually prepared by General Bor, had to 
be corrected and completed by General 
Monter, who was much better informed 
of the course and development of the 
uprising than was Bor, and made all 
the final decisions. 

Bor’s Staff Miscalculated 

The strategic situation on the Soviet- 
German front was exceptionally unfa- 
vorable for the start of the uprising, as 
even the least experienced officer could 
ascertain. The Soviet offensive, next to 
the last of the war, which started at 
Vitebsk, after advancing for 600 kilo- 
meters, and bringing Soviet tanks to the 
line of the Vistula at Warsaw, Sando- 
mierz and Pulawy, was compelled to 
stop. The Germans correctly foresaw 
that, having crossed such enormous dis- 
tances on bad roads, along destroyed 
tracks, without lines of communication, 
the Soviet armies would have to halt 
their offensive on the Vistula line. Ac- 
tually, tank detachments reached the Vis- 
tula only at a few points, while the main 
units of the attacking Soviet and Polish 
Armies stopped at a considerable dis- 


tance from Warsaw. They conquere 
bridgeheads near Warka and near Sand 
mierz, far to the south of Warsaw; te 
the north of Warsaw, they reached only, 
the mouth of the Narew River. 

In this natural triangle, there devel 
oped stubborn battles with concentrated” 
German forces. The best German at 
mored divisions began an attack neat 
Radzymin, about 12 miles from Warsaw, 
The Soviet tanks, which on the eve of 
the uprising, had pushed as far as Tage 
gowek, a suburb of Praga, withdrew to 
their bases after achieving their scout) 
ing objectives. At that time, defeated) 
German divisions from the whole east 
ern. front were fleeing in confusion 
through Warsaw. 4 

The German authorities which had 
temporarily left the capital, by order off 
General Guderian, German commandef 
of this sector of the front, now returned! 
to the capital where greater Germaf 
forces had been concentrated than evel 
before. 

The Home Army general staff false 
ly estimated the strategic situation. The 
thought that the German Army had been 
completely defeated and that the Reé 
Army, together with the Polish Army, 
would enter Warsaw within the next 
few days. They underestimated thé 
strength of the new German counter 
offensive and feared that they would 
lose their last chance of conquering the 
capital before the Red Army and the Po» 
lish Army, from whom the Germans 
were seemingly fleeing in confusion. 
And it was at that most inopportune 
and dangerous moment, when the whole 
line of the Vistula had been strongly 
occupied by the Wehrmacht, that a sec 
tion of the Home Army staff, blinded 
by their hatred of our Soviet ally and the 
Polish Army marching with him, re: 


ceived the order of the Polish reaction- 
ries in London, decided to take a chance 
nd issued the call for the uprising. © 

In addition to the armored battle 
ear Radzymin, there simultaneously be- 
an stubborn battles at the approaches 
f Warsaw in the region of Otwock and 
further south. These battles lasted for 
eeks while the insurgents fought with- 
n Warsaw. Then, on September 14, 
he Red Army and the Polish Army in 
. gallant attack conquered Praga, a part 
f Warsaw situated on the right bank 
f the Vistula. 


Independently of all these battles, in- 
urgent Warsaw was under attack by sev- 
-ral German divisions as well as by the 
arsaw German police, the Gestapo, 
he auxiliary Ukrainian corps and the 
ilitia of the Volksdeutsche. 


The retreating Germans blew up all 
he bridges across the Vistula and set up 
strong defense on the left bank. Con- 
uest of Warsaw by a frontal blow from 
he east was physically impossible. This 
vas confirmed in the last phase of the 
uprising, shortly before the capitulation, 
vhen the Polish Army threw two battal- 
ons on Czerniakow, one battalion near 
he Kierbedz Bridge and two battalions 
n Zoliborz with strong artillery and air 
upport. All these battalions were al- 


ost completely wiped out. : 


ondon’s Anti-Soviet Delegates 

September 7 was a critical day in the 
iprising. The Warsaw population began 
o break down, and the troops were con- 
ronted with a complete lack of ammu- 
ition. In the meantime, the Warsaw 
ommand of the People’s Army had 
een transformed into the Warsaw Com- 
and of the United Polish Army as a 
esult of combining with the Polish 
eople’s Army, the military organiza- 
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tion of the so-called People’s Central 
Committee, a gathering of social cen- 
ter-democratic groups, headed by Gen- 
eral Skokowski and another military 
organization, the so-called Safety Corps, 
headed by Colonel Leon. 

This enlarged Warsaw Command of 
the United Polish Army, together with 
all the political organizations of the 
Democratic Bloc, composed a memo- 
randum to be sent to the Polish Commit- 
tee of National Liberation in Lublin and 
the Red Army Command, asking for 
immediate aid. When we submitted this 
memorandum to the Home Army Com- 


_mand and the delegates of the London 


government-in-exile, they refused to 
sign it, although it did not contain a 
word of criticism against the Home 
Army Command and the delegation. 

General Okulicki and Mr. Zaremba, 
the representatives of the London group, 
justified their refusal by the fact that 
as subordinates of the government-in- 
exile they could not address themselves 
to the Red Army, since their government 
did not maintain diplomatic relations 
with the Soviets. They suggested that 
the Democratic Bloc appeal to the gov- 
ernment-in-exile to ask the British gov- 
ernment to ‘exert pressure’’ on Moscow — 
and demand immediate aid for us. In 
other words, they perfidiously tried to 
turn us against the Polish Committee 
for National Liberation and our eastern 
ally. 

Thus the memorandum was not sent. 
The gentlemen of the London govern- 
ment- in-exile chose to doom the 1,500,- 
000 inhabitants of Warsaw, goods wortli 
billions and the century-old heritage of 
Polish civilization rather than to coop- 
erate with the growing forces of Polish 
democracy and its closest ally, the Red 
Army. 
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How We Contacted Red Army 


“Because the Home Army Command 
and London delegation had rejected our 
memorandum, we attempted to estab- 
lish independent contact with Marshal 
Rokossovsky and the command of the 


First Polish Army. After several failures, 


two of our female liaison officers, Lieu- 
tenant Ewa and Helena, succeeded in 
swimming across the Vistula under 


enemy fire and transmitting to the Rus- 
‘sians a report of the Warsaw Command 


of the United Polish Army concerning 
the situation in Warsaw as well as a 
strategic plan and a request for help. 
‘One day after their departure we saw 
the signal agreed upon. In one of the 


‘houses on Saska Kempa a red sheet 


appeared in a window. This was proof 
that our valiant liaison officers had 
crossed the Vistula. They still had to 


{ E break through the German troops that 
- occupied the other bank as far as 


Radosc and Wawer, summer resorts 


near Warsaw. 


I personally observed this front 


through field glasses from a nine-sto- 


ried house on Wilcza Street. I watched 
in detail the whole process of the con- 
quest of Praga by the Red Army and 


~ the Polish Army. I was overjoyed when 


I suddenly saw white-and-red Polish 
flags fluttering on Aleja Washington 
from the tallest house near Saska 


_ Kempa. We were now separated from 


them only by the breadth of the Vis- 
tula. 


Then Aid Came 


Two days after our liaison officers 
broke through, a Soviet pursuit plane 
appeared above the Square of the Three 
Crosses in Warsaw, and later, above 
Wilcza Street, where, at No. 8, was 
situated the Warsaw Command of the 


United Polish Army. The flyer dove and 
parachuted a report typewritten in Po-) 
lish and Russian on a piece of card 
board to which a weight had been at. 
tached. This report began with a salute 
to all the Warsaw insurgents and the 
heroic civilian population. It instructed 
us to spread on the roofs of the highest 
buildings three white sheets, one hout” 
after its inception as a sign that it had 
been received. Then, after nightfall, we 
were to light fires in geometric pat- 
terns indicated in the report, and change” 
them every hour. Through these signals) 
we were to inform our allies of what we? 
needed most urgently: Each type of 
weapon was indicated by a ‘teem 
geometric, pattern. 3 
Exactly one hour later, two pursui 
planes, one Soviet and one Polish, a 
rived and sighted the sheets that w F 
had spread according to the instru 
tions. At nightfall we lighted the fire 
and received the first Soviet and Polish 
parachuted bundles. | 
On September 12 we received by para: 
chute automatic rifles of great firin, 
power with double chargers for 72 c 
tridges each, a large number of ammu 
nition boxes and hand-grenades, of 
which we had great need because we 
had been compelled to manufacture ou! 
own primitive grenades from rags anc. 
scrap iron, mortars with a certain num). 
ber of shells, guns and automatic anti . 
tank rifles, We also received food in thi, 
shape of rice with fat, bags of biscuit: 
and: cans of preserved meat. From tha - 
day on we received parachuted bundle) 
every day from dusk to dawn. 
Through Colonel Bogumil, we imme 
diately informed the Home Army of thi 
first report and of the parachuted bury 
dles from Soviet and Polish planes. W - 
gave them the signals agreed upon i» 


q 
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Jorder to enable the Home Army units 
to receive parachuted bundles, too. On 
jthis question I negotiated with a repre- 
jsentative of the Home Army Staff, Ma- 
jor “Mechanic” (now Colonel Lentow- 
ski, commandant of the tank and ar- 
tillery officers’ school at the Modlin 
fortress) . 

The Two Russian Parachutists 

Toward the middle of September, a 
few days after receiving the first report 
and the parachuted bundles, two para- 
chutists from Rokossovsky’s staff dropped 
on Hoza Street between ten and eleven 
p.m. One of them fell into a large ditch 
two storeys deep that had probably been 
caused by a V-2 missile. He was a So- 
viet artillery captain assigned to direct 
Soviet artillery placed in Praga and be- 
yond Praga from vantage points in in- 
surgent sectors. The other parachutist, a 
lieutenant provided with a receiving- 
sending radio set, unluckily fell on an 
iron balcony post near the same ditch 
on Hoza Street, The two men were 
picked up by mixed patrols of the Home 
and People’s Armies. The parachutist 
who had fallen into the ditch climbed 
out and holding his guns cocked, called 
out to the patrols: ““Germantsy ili Polaki? 
—Are you Germans or Poles?” When 
told that he was facing Poles, he came 
cut from behind his cover and asked to 
be taken to the People’s Army Com- 
mand together with his wounded col- 
league, the radioman. 

Colonel Senk and myself received 
them and discussed the situation. Our 
physician gave first aid to the wounded 
radioman. The following day one of 
our special officers took them to the 
Home Army Command so as to give 
them a complete military picture. 

The next day the two Russians set to 
work. The radioman lay in bed with 
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fever beside his set. Suddenly a German 
shell fell into their room in the Home 
Army staff building, killing the radio- 
man and destroying his set. The artil- 
lery captain was saved because he hap- 
pened at that moment to be in another 
room, but because of the destruction 
of the sending set and the death of his 
comrade he was unable to decipher the 
coded messages and once again our 
contact with Marshal Rokossovsky’s 
army was out. 

At that time the situation in the nor- 
thern-midtown section had considerably 
deteriorated, and the Home Army Staff 
moved to Zlota Street. The Russian ar- 
tillery captain returned to our own staff, 
and simultaneously made unsuccessful 
attempts to establish radio contact with 
the Red Army, using the Home Army 
radio station in Colonel Slawbor’s head- 
quarters. This colonel was the command- 
er of the South-Warsaw sector. 

American Aid Went Astray 

On the afternoon of September 18, the — 
forty-ninth day of the uprising, a large 
number of planes coming from the west 
appeared over Warsaw. At first we 
thought this was a large parachute op- 
eration organized jointly by our three 
great allies. After a while, hundreds 
and thousands of parachutes began to 
drop from a great height. The Germans — 
opened fire on them with all kinds of 
anti-airctaft weapons. Like us, they as- 
sumed these were parachute troops. But 
within a few minutes the firing ceased, 
and through our field glasses we saw 


that the parachutes had no men attached 
to them, but only supplies of food and — 


ammunition. 


Our hearts bled when we realized that ie 


only an insignificant part of these thou- 
sands of parachutes holding precious 


loads had fallen into our own, strongly — tf 
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reduced, insurgent sector, while three 
quarters of them had fallen into German 
hands, and some of them even in Praga, 
held by Soviet and Polish troops. Later 
we learned that this was American help 
thrown down from the famous Flying 
Fortresses. Unfortunately, it came very 
late. Because we were squeezed into a 
narrow territory, further reduced by sev- 
eral German wedges in our positions, 
and because of difficulties in signalling, 
it was physically impossible for the para- 
chutes thrown from such a great height 
to reach us. 


Fall of Stare Miasto 

Slowly but inexorably the uprising 
was approaching its end. The enemy, 
using the most modern technical means 
and monstrous firing power, destroyed 

one city quarter after another, pushing 
the insurgents from the Vistula and 
Squeezing them into the midtown area. 

Stare Miasto, the stronghold of the 

most desperate fighters, fell first. It was 

to insurgent Warsaw what Warsaw was 
to Poland. Of the ancient Royal Castle, 
the beautiful Gothic Cathedral of. St. 
John, the beautiful old dwellings that 
framed the Stare Miasto Market Square, 
the Krasinski Palace, and the great mon- 
ey-printing building, not even ruins re- 
mained, but only a pile of dust. It was 
_ impossible even to discern the lines of 
the former streets and squares, every- 
thing had been wiped out. 

From these debris which only recent- 
ly had constituted the bastion of insur- 
gent Warsaw’s most stubborn resistance, 
the remnants of the most tenacious units 
of the Home and People’s Armies re- 
treated through underground tunnels 
and sewers. 

Colonel Wachnowski, the commander 
of Stare Miasto, first tried to withdraw 
the Home Army units, and used military 
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police to hinder the movements of the 
soldiers belonging to the People’s Army. 
This military police, composed chiefly 
of former members of the Second Bu- 
reau of the Polish Intelligence Service, ¥ 
even tried to disarm our soldiers as they 
tried to enter the underground passages. 
Only the intervention of Lieutenant 

Gustaw, who, at the head of his unit,” 
threatened to use his weapons, forced 
them to abandon these treacherous tac- 
tics. } 

At some points, the remnants of our 
troops had to wade in sewage up to” 
their necks and even their noses, in 
thick darkness and a choking stench. 
The passage was only a few hundred ™ 
yards long, but to traverse it took sev-~ 
eral hours. The soldiers were dropping © 
from exhaustion, but they had to ad-~ 
vance, carrying their wounded com- 
rades. To be stuck in a sewage pipe — . 
meant becoming the prey of rats, and — 
this fate seemed worse than to perish 
from a bomb, a hand-grenade or in 
hand-to-hand fighting. ’ 

Our prospects were desperate. All we i 
could hope for was a few more days of 
life amidst flames and ruins. Food sup-— 
plies were dwindling rapidly, all we - 
had was a store of barley in a brewery — 
near Zelazna and Sienna Streets. We 
ground it into a so-called “spit kasha,” 
for it contained so many sharp particles — 
of chaff that one constantly had to spit 
while eating. And even this fare had to 
be distributed in scanty portions, lim-— 
ited to two a day. No cats or horses 
now remained in the midtown area. If 
any dog still survived, it was because his 
owner had hidden him. 

The-fall of Stare Miasto sealed the fate 
of the uprising. Both the Home and Peo- 
ple’s Armies lost their best men there. 
An air bomb killed the whole Warsaw 


a 


‘ommand of the People’s Army includ- 
g Major Edward. A new central com- 
aand had to be formed from the leaders 
f our various sectors. 


Soon after the withdrawal of the last 
emnants of our Stare Miasto garrison, 
‘e received another tragic report. By a 
ew violent bombardments, the Germans 
ad broken the defense of the Vistula 
aterfront. Again emaciated insurgents 
egan to make their way to the midtown 
rea through sewage pipes. Even the 
utvivors of the best insurgent units 
read panic and disintegration. We 
ostly directed them to Czerniakow 
here the situation was somewhat eas- 
rand where they could have a short 
est, for we had recently mobilized there 
ew companies of fresh, but badly armed 
en. 


lanned Breakthrough to East 

As operations officer of the People’s 
rmy Command, I was in constant con- 
ct with the Home Army staff, and 
asked General Monter what were 
re Home Army’s intentions. During 
hose hard days, General Bor was as 
isual invisible. General Monter did not 
onceal from us that disaster was ap- 
sroaching, although he still hoped to 
10ld out. 


_ After the fall of the waterfront sec- 
ion, the Germans directed their main 
ttack on Czerniakow. There developed 
tubborn battles lasting several days, in 
vhich the remnants of the Stare Miasto 
ind waterfront section units fought be- 
ide the insurgent garrison of Czernia- 
cow, under a hurricane fire of German 
ttillery and bombing. Although Gen- 
ral Berling sent two excellently 
:quipped sapper battalions to their aid 
rom Praga, the insurgents, decimated 
y previous street fights and lacking ade- 
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quate coordination, were wiped out al- 
most to a man. For the Germans had 
now .concentrated all the strength of 
their fire on one single sector, which 
along a short stretch reached the Vis- 
tula. This was the only position we had ~ 
that gave us any chance of eventually 
withdrawing to the right bank of the 
river. 

In this disastrous situation we sum- 
moned a meeting of the Warsaw Com- 
mand of the United Polish Army. We 
invited Major ‘Mechanic’ and Colonel 
Bogumil from the Home Army to at- 
tend it. There we submitted our last 
plan of rescue, which we called Plan 
SOS. 

Developing this plan before the as- 
sembled officers, I proposed that we take 
stock of the forces still at our disposal 
in all sectors of the insurgent front, of 
our effectives, equipment and morale. I 
suggested a feint in the western and 
northwestern direction, while our main 
forces were to be withdrawn under cov- | 
et of night beyond the Marszalkowska 
Street line, which ran from north to 
south, surrendering whatever quarters 
it was necessary to surrender. The forces 
thus concentrated could be used for the 
creation of two or three shock col- 
umns with whose help it would be pos- 
sible to enlarge and defend the serious- 
ly endangered passage from the south 
midtown sector to Czerniakow, via Ksia- 
zeca Street and the glass factory behind 
the Home for the Blind. We also in- 
tended to use for this section our best 
reserve detachments, which had been 
constituted to aid the most threatened 
sectors of our front. 

Simultaneously, we proposed to strike 
with two other ‘‘battering ram’’ groups 
against the German position in the vi- 
cinity of the Diet Building and Lazienki 
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Park and thus gain a foothold on the 

banks of the Vistula. 

This plan had a chance of success, 
especially in view of the reported land- 
ing, under smoke screen cover, of the 
above mentioned battalions of General 
Berling in Czerniakow on the left bank 
of the Vistula. 

_ The Home Army representatives took 
a positive attitude toward this plan. 
_ What was needed now was the approval 

of their general staff. By making the ut- 

most use of all the insurgent forces, this 

plan would have enabled us to win a 

bridgehead and hold it until the arrival 

of effective help from the Red Army, 
and to withdraw the larger part of the 
remaining insurgent forces to Praga. 

Reaction Preferred German Trap 

Unfortunately the Home Army staff 
rejected our plan upon the excuse that 
we had not enough forces to carry it out. 
This opinion was at variance with the 
_ information we had received from the 

commanders of the individual sectors 
of the Home Army, with our own, and 
with the opinions of Colonel Bogumil, 
an old and experienced officer, and Ma- 
jor “Mechanic,” 
good Polish patriots. But the reactionary 
elements of the Home Army staff pre- 
ferred to surrender their troops to the 
Germans rather than to strengthen the 
new democratic Polish Army, which 
had already crossed the Vistula with 
two battalions and was engaged in a 
- murderous battle with the enemy. This 
pro-fascist decision of the reactionaries 
of the Home Army staff hastened the 
fall of desperately resisting Czerniakow, 
after which the insurgents were caught 
in the German trap. 
The remnants of the Czerniakow 
fighters made their way through the 
sewers to Mokotow, because the narrow 


both of whom were 


passage to ‘the midtown section 
quickly liquidated by the Germans. 


trated fire on Mokotow, where the if | 
surgents, exhausted to the limit of hus 
man endurance by the long and inferna 
fight, began to break down. 

Mokotow collapsed earlier than we 
had expected because of the cowardly. 
behavior of Colonel “Karol” and other 
badly demoralized: members of the 
Home Army Command, who, without 
informing their staff, fled to the mid= 
town area through the sewers, abandon=, 
ing their soldiers on the barricades. A$ 
a result, the insurgents and civil 


and thus tried to reach the midtowm 
area. The Germans quickly realized this,. 
loosed poison gas into the sewers and? 
threw hand-grenades into the entrances 
they held. Of the several thousands tha 
tried to make their way to the midtowr 
section, only a few score of woundec 
and blinded people arrived. The re 
perished in the sewers. All Warsaw de 
manded the court-martialing of the offi” 
cers who had left their posts and thus 
caused the premature fall of Mokotow 
But General Bor delayed this so long 
that intervening events made it im) 
possible. 
Treachery in Zoliborz 

Upon receiving the news of the fal 
of Czerniakow and shortly afterward» 
of Mokotow, the combined command 07 
the Zoliborz sector appraised the situa 
tion as hopeless. On September 29 thiy 
command got in touch with the Ree 
and Polish Armies on the other banl 
of the Vistula and worked out a pla 
for the withdrawal of the insurgen’ 

units across the river under cover 0) 


ie. ey 


artillery fire that was to begin at seven 
o'clock. Pontoons concealed by a smoke 
screen were to be thrown from the oppo- 
site bank at the moment when the in- 
surgent units reached the Vistula. This 
plan was fixed by radio and the com- 
mand of the Zoliborz sector accordingly 
sent orders to all the units concerned to 
concentrate in the direction of the Vis- 
tula. At the very moment when our 
commander, Major Szwed-Szaniawski, 
was about to go to the headquarters of 
the Home Army section of Zoliborz, 
Colonel Wachnowski accompanied by 
German officers arrived in a German car 
bringing the false report that Warsaw 
had capitulated, and demanded that 
Zoliborz lay down its arms. Major 
Szwed-Szaniawski, who represented the 
People’s Army and was a member of the 
combined command of the Home and 
People’s Army on the Zoliborz sector, 
was not even allowed to be pes at 
these negotiations. 

‘The majority of the Home Army 
units that stood beside our own on the 
barricades was resolved to go with us; 
this was also, incidentally, the attitude 
of the Home Army members of the 
Zoliborz command. The Germans with 
Colonel Wachnowski drove away in the 
direction of the midtown sector, and 
then suddenly the rumor that the act 
of capitulation had been signed spread 
among the ranks of the Home Army, 
some of whose units began to cease 
firing. 

As a result of this poriccts act of 
Colonel Wachnowski, it was impossible 
to wait for the hour agreed upon with 
the Russians for the attempted with- 
drawal, and insurgent units that wanted 
to carry out this plan began their ef- 
forts to reach the Vistula long before 
seven o'clock, in daylight. A stubborn 
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and bloody battle developed, which 
lasted until seven o'clock, when the 
Soviet artillery, punctual to the minute, 


opened a hurricane fire on the German as 


positions. Simultaneously, the Russians _ 
gave the signal that they were prepar- — 
ing to receive our soldiers and throwing 
out pontoons. Our insurgents, advancing 
in two groups toward the river, con-— 
tinued their efforts to break through. 
The Germans opened strong fire with 
machine guns and mortars. Only 48 
men reached the bank of the Vistula, 
the others fell on the way or turned 
back. The pontoons on the Vistula were 
partly destroyed by German. artillery. 
Headed by Major Konrad and Szaniaw- 
ski, the soldiers jumped into the river, 
and of the group of 48 about 30 suc-- 
ceeded in swimming across to Praga. 

Such was the situation when we rfe- 
ceived the third and most terrible piece 
of news: on Saturday, September 30, 
Zoliborz fell to the Germans. 

Bor’s Shameful Capitulation 
Now only the strongly reduced mid- 
town area remained in the hands of the — 
insurgents. Despite this fact, both the 
troops and the civilians were resolved to 
continue fighting. Everyone knew ex- 
actly what to expect from our barbarous 
enemy, but General Bor-Komorowski, 
Colonel Wachnowski and to some ex- 
tent, Colonel Slawbor, just as they had 
prevented us from carrying out our SOS 
Plan, now disregarded the mood of the 
troops and civilians. They had begun ~ 
negotiations for surrender to the Ger- 
mans even while Czerniakow, Mokotow 


and Zoliborz were still held by the in- 


surgents. According to a story which 
circulated persistently, delegates from 
the Home Army general staff, through ~ 
the intermediary of the Polish Red Cross, 

headed by Countess Tarnowska, went 
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to Gen. von dem Bach’s German head- 
quarters on Narutowicz Square and car- 
ried on conversations about surrender 
while the soldiers were fighting and no 
one even dared envisage capitulation. 

The negotiations were protracted. On 
the afternoon of October 2, a truce was 
proclaimed, but no capitulation, and 
skirmishes still took place. The Germans 
fired on our position on the night of 
October 2 to 3 (Monday to Tuesday), 
but the news of the negotiations and the 
truce had a depressing and disheartening 
effect on our soldiers. 

The civilian population were indig- 
nant when they learned that according 


to the conditions of the capitulation, they 


had to leave the city before the troops. 


The agents of the London government- 
in-exile; who made attempts to induce 


the people to leave the city, were often 
thrown out of the houses. The people 


declared with despair and resolution 


that they would not leave and that they 
would share the fate of the troops. 
All that night we still kept our regu- 


_ lar forces on the barricades and placed 
_ telays of sentries as usual, but the So- 


viet parachute supplies ceased arriving. 
The Red Army realized the situation 
and refrained from sending weapons, 
fearing that they might fall into Ger- 


-man hands. 


Early in the morning of October 3, a 
communiqué signed by General Bor was 
published, announcing the capitulation. 
Bor’s assertion that the last shot of the 
defenders of Warsaw was fired on Oc- 
tober 2 is false. On October 3, at many 
barricades, there was firing between the 
insurgents and the Germans. Upon re- 
ceiving Bor’s communiqué, many offi- 
cers and soldiers of the Home Army 
committed suicide on the barricades, 
and many high-ranking Home Army 
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officers, like Colonel Slawbor and others | 
refused to abide by General Bor’s order| 
to go to prisoner camps with their so} 
diers, but sought to escape. 

Among the people of Warsaw, Bor’ | 
order was received with despair. None 
of the civilians obeyed General Bor’ | 
instruction to cross the barricades anc’ 
pass over to the German front. 

On the night of October 3 to 4, de- 
spite the official capitulation, the Ger- 
mans opened a frenzied artillery anc! 
mortar fire on the city to compel the: 
civilians to abide by Bor’s instructions’ 
This night cost Warsaw several thou- 
sands of new victims. In the end, the 
resistance of the hitherto unvanquished 
capital was broken. 


But We Did Not Surrender 

The most tragic necessity for us was’ 
that of separating from our companions- 
in-arm and comrades, the Jews. We had 
become so close during the uprising 
that when we had to part from them 
after the capitulation our hearts bled. 
We knew what fate was in store for 
them. All these Jews who had an 
“Aryan” appearance were taken out of 
the city together with our soldiers and 
the civilian population and driven to 
the camps of Ursus, Pruszkow and else- 
where. Those with pronounced Semitic 
features could not mix with the Polish 
population because the German police 
and Gestapo would have stopped them at 
the exits. 

Immediately after the capitulation, 
Polish fascist elements began to attack 
Jews in the city, and soldiers of the Peo- 
ple’s Army were often compelled to de- 
fend the victims. 

Our Jewish comrades had only one 
possible course of action: to hide in 
bunkers and await the liberation of the 
capital which, according to our conjec- 
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‘ures, could come a week, a month or, 
ps actually was the case, three months 
ater. 

Small groups of Jews thus left for 
stily prepared bunkers. We gave them 
Il our weapons, ammunition and the 
emnants of our food supplies. All this 
ook place in the courtyard of our War- 
saw Command of the United Polish 
rmy. There was a sepulchral silence. 
e were helpless. We could do nothing 
for them, and our own prospects were 
Inot much more cheerful. 

| At the same time Home Army units 
jon various sectors prepared to lay down 
heir arms and leave for prison camps. 
he soldiers and officers could not im- 
gine surrendering their weapons and 
hemselves, unarmed, to the Hitlerite 
urderers. But we, the soldiers and 
officers of the People’s Army, could not 
even enjoy that “privilege.” For us 
there was no capitulation—General Bor- 
Komorowski and the Home Army staff 
did not even make an effort to secure for 
us a place in the German prisoner camps. 
In the capitulation document, we did 
not figure as fighting units, and there- 
fore a» German “bullet was in store for 
each of us. 

Decent commanders of the various 
Home Army units offered us a certain 
number of Home Army identification 
cards and badges in order to save our 
lives. We cordially thanked them for 
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this offer of help, but did not accept it, 
for we could not trust the fascist ele- 
ments of the Home Army, and above 
all, certain elements of its general staff 
headed by General Bor and his military 
police who would not have refrained 
from denouncing us to the Germans 
and unmasking us, as, incidentally, they 
had often done before the uprising dur- 
ing the occupation. 

General Bor did not even think of 
securing the status of prisoner-of-war 
for Captain Kalugin, although he had 
used this Russian officer during the up- 
rising. Captain Kalugin succeeded in sav- — 
ing his life only by swimming across the 
Vistula on a cold October night. . 

We had to leave the city in a hurry. 
The Germans were transforming part of 
the Polish military police of the insur- 
gents into their police, and also began to 
bring into Warsaw their own German 


police and SS units. 


We said farewell to our barricades, 
the ruined walls drenched with the blood 
of the defenders of Warsaw and its pop- 
ulation. We said farewell to the streets 
disfigured by bombs, to the sidewalks 
from which the pavement had been re- 
moved, and in which so many heroes’ 
graves had been dug. With clenched 
fists and anguish in our hearts, we left 
our ruined capital. But we had the firm 
belief that we would return. 

And we did. 


—The Spanish have a saying which fits the State Department's 
handling of Franco Spain and Peron Argentina: “They erase with 
their elbows what they write with their hands.” [MF 
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By HARRY F. WARD 
—Here is the 


“mixed economy’ 
when the question of passing judgment on the capitalist system comes 


our liberal churchmen talk abou 


up in their conferences. It 1s now time for them to declare whether in 


ee POST-WAR ECONOMIC PATTERN 
for Western and Central Europe is 
now clear. From England to the Soviet 
borders the dominant feature is the 
trend toward nationalization of key 
‘points in the economy. Britain, France 
and Czechoslovakia are significant ex- 
“amples. 

The British Labor Party won power 
on a platform whose main plank was 
the nationalization of the Bank of Eng- 
land, coal, iron and steel, electricity and 
gas, railroads, aviation and all inland 
transport. A national board is to control 
investments. Export industries are to be 

reorganized and provided with state 

- guaranteed capital. The program is on 
its way through Parliament and is being 
extended. 

In France the three parties which 
won three fourths of the seats in the 
National Assembly campaigned on the 
“promise to nationalize banking, insur- 
ance, public utilities, the merchant ma- 

fine and metallurgical industries. Part 
of the promise has already been fulfilled 
in a law covering the Bank of France 
and four large private banks which fi- 
nance and take holdings in industrial 
enterprises. Two others of like persua- 
sion will have a government director on 
their boards with power of veto. The 
proclaimed purpose in the debate was to 
end the political controls exerted by the 
big bankers. Other banks are controlled 

_ by state commissioners connected with a 
- National Council of Credit composed of 
35 members from business, industry, 


labor, finance, agriculture and adminis-, 


this mixture the public or the private interest 1s to prevail. 


tration. This Council virtually directs 
the future economy of France. It gets” 
most’of the powers formerly exercised” 
by the Bank of France whose Governor) 
becomes only an executive officer. It” 
must be consulted by the Ministers of 
Finance and Economy on the distribu-") 
tion of credit and all other matters sub-/ 
mitted to them, and following its ad- 
vice is virtually imperative. 

In Czechoslovakia all four politica f 
parties wrote into their platforms na- 
tionalization of mines, heavy indust 
electric power, banks and insurance 
companies. When the government was 
formed this program, on petition of the 
workers, was extended to cover practi- 
cally all industrial corporations with 
more than 500 employees—two-thirds 
of all industry, public utilities, transport 
and all natural resources. It does not 
cover commerce, construction nor agri-— 
culture. However, with exceptions in ex-_ 
traordinary cases, new agricultural” | 
machinery will not be sold, but is leased 
by the state to agricultural cooperatives, _ 
research stations and special categories | 
of private owners who must prove spe 
cial need, 


Does Not Add Up To Socialism 


Contrary to the outcries of the reac- 
tionary section of our press, and those 
legislators who shout about not lending 
our money to establish socialism, these — 
measures do not inaugurate a socialist. 
economy. What they add up to is state 
capitalism moving into its full and final 
form, passing from state aid and regula- 


us 


ion to state ownership and manage- 
ent. This development modifies some 
eatures of capitalist economy; it substi- 
tes state controls over competition and 
vestment for private monopolistic con- 
rols but it retains capitalist income. It 

tarts a planned and managed economy 


talist ends. The former owners of the 
nationalized undertakings are guaran- 
eed their returns for a time by the state. 


According to press reports, the stock- 
rolders of the Bank of England are to 
et their former 12 per cent as usual, 
nd former mine owners a fixed interest, 
et to be determined, on government 
onds given in return for their. stocks. 
The former stockholders of the Bank of 
France are guaranteed a maximum of 2 
per cent, and holdings of more than 
twenty shares are put in blocked ac- 
counts, The shareholders of the private 
banks taken over are assured an interest 
rate not less than that of ’44 and their 
exchange certificates will be bought back 
by the government at not less than one 
fiftieth in each year. Compensation in 
other nationalized undertakings is being 
discussed in terms of annuities for pres- 
ent owners and their dependents. In 
Czechoslovakia former owners of cor- 
poration bonds and stocks will receive, 
within six months, government bonds 
paying a rate of interest not yet an- 
nounced. The valuation of properties is 
based on balance sheets filed for tax pur- 
poses. The nationalized corporations 
maintain their legal existence and are 
responsible for efficient operation, costs 
and prices under personnel approved by 
the Ministry of the Interior. 


It is incorrect, as well as dangerous to 
the peace of the world, to ascribe this 
development of nationalization to Mos- 
cow plotting or influence. The signif- 
icance of this trend is that it is supported 


ithin capitalist limitations and for cap- . 
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everywhere in Europe by a combination 
of parties, including some who want 


only to humanize capitalism, The Soviet 


attitude was expressed by Molotov when 
he substituted for Stalin at the recent 
anniversary of the Russian Revolution. 
He described 
measures as ‘economic reforms’’ and re- 
minded other nations that they had-long 
been under way in Europe. Some of our 
anti-Soviet propagandists have conven- 
iently forgotten, and the rest of them 
never knew, that Bismarck started na- 
tionalization in imperial Germany in 
order to defeat the rising socialist party 
by a deceptive substitute. Seconding 
Molotov, the French Communist leader 
Duclos told the nation: ‘These are dem- 
ocratic and progressive measures . . . 
This is not the legal revolution. We do 
not forget that-we live under capitalism 
and it is not by nationalization measures 
alone that we shall break the power of 
money.’ That is because while these 
measures reduce the income, and in 
some cases the power, of the capitalists, — 
they do not change the basic principles 
on which the capitalist economy operates. 


To Cope With Economic Chaos 
The immediate cause of the European’ 


- trend toward nationalization is neither 


Moscow nor the national Communist 
parties. It is the fact that the defeat of 
the Nazis left Europe in economic chaos, 
both structurally and organically, The 
whole economy of the occupied coun- — 
tries, as well as most of the plant, has to 


be rebuilt, and there is not enough pri- _ . 


vate capital left to do the job. Americans 
may play for a brief time, like boys with 


loaded guns, with the fiction of “free a 


enterprise” but not the victims of Hitler. 


Those who have gone through the hell ee: 


of fascist repression are not in the mood | 


to restore to power the financiers who 


helped Hitler to office or profited by his _ 


recent nationalization — 


up: 
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conquests. Unable to accept, let alone 
put into effect, complete socialization, 
the only way to relieve their unbearable 
distress is through nationalization meas- 
ures and a managed capitalist economy. 
In Czechoslovakia, the European nation 
nearest to us in its democratic attitudes 
and practices, the discussion of national- 
ization measures reiterated the inability 


__ of private owners, because of the finan- 
- cial chaos in which the Germans left the 


country, to repair the destroyed plants, 


_ teplace the stolen machinery, and recon- 


vert what is left to peacetime produc- 
tion, The conclusion was: “The cost of 
rehabilitating the economic life in a 
European country is simply too heavy 
for any organ but the state to assume.” 
That is to say, the only credit base strong 
enough to underwrite the undertaking is 
the productive labor of the whole 
people. So the political decision is 


whether this decisive state power is to be 


_ used by and for all the people or by the 


monopolists and their political agents 


for the minority owning and investing 


section. 
_ Impelled by Historic Forces 


- Behind the compulsion of immediate 


need is the impulse of historic forces. 


_ There is the pull of ideals disseminated 


by democrats, socialists and communists 


; _ alike. There is the demand of the demo- 
_ ctatic process to be expressed in eco- 
_ flomic as well as political controls. There 


is the pressure of industrial technique 
seeking to fulfill itself in maximum pro- 
duction. In the early days of industrial- 
ism Marx pointed out how the machine 


___was collectivizing the worker in the fac- 
_ tory. It is now doing the same thing to 
_ the peasant and the farmer. The only 
_ question is whether inevitable collectiv- 


ization is to be democratic or plutocratic. 
It is time to understand that we can be 


_ democratically totalitarian in our econ- 


omy if we seek to realize the ideal “Ear 
for all and all for each.” Historicalh 
state capitalism is the final form of th 
capitalist economy. How long that econ 
omy is to live, and the manner of if 
passing, is determined by whom and fe 
whom its state period is managed. Bé 
cause it can be the approach to a socialis 
economy at least cost, a democratic stat 
capitalism will be opposed in every lane 
by all those who collaborated with thi 
fascists or wished them to succeed. 


The trend toward state capitalisn 
now appears in Asia for different rea 
sons than in Europe. There it plays ay 
different role because of the feudal aad 
colonial status of the Asiatic peoples. 
Chiang Kai-shek recently stated such 4 
program for key points in the Chinese 
economy which has yet to be organized. 
The Chinese Reds will support this, but 
only on a democratic basis. In Japan 2 
managed capitalist economy is beingy 
promulgated by our military decree in 
the attempt to break the highly concen 
trated control of industrial production 
and the feudal control of agriculture. Inj} 
India, Malaysia and Africa, along with 
the demand for independence there® 
arises the demand for the development 
of industry without the exploitation that 
has accompanied private capitalism. 
is also an essential element in the kind 
of trusteeship for undeveloped peoples 
now being proposed by our progressives, 
beth political and religious, and by the ~ 
Soviet Union. It is obvious from the 
story of the mandates that, if these de- 
mands are to be met, democratic, inter- ~ 
national, state direction of the economic 
processes is required. 


~) 


The world wide expansion of indus- 
try and agriculture now needed, and en- 
visaged in our international declaration 
and obligations, makes the method of © 
private investment financing obsolete. — 


wt 
1e vast possibilities opened up by the 
ease of atomic energy make that plain 
ond dispute. With every new step in 
nomic development the basic contra- 
ction between the social character of 
duction and individual ownership 
d control of the means of production 
omes clearer and the consequences of 
tinuing that conflicting arrangement 
re disastrous. The threat to peace in 
eece, India, Iran, Indonesia and in 
undestroyed German war potential, 
a last minute warning against. further 
Itiplying income claims on future 


stment. 


be Trend in the U.S. A. 

The United States, now the bastion of 
nopoly capitalism and so the spot for 
e last stand of fascism, stands before 
« world as the champion of free enter- 
ise against the spread of state capital- 
‘a. But it succeeds only in making it- 
If look foolish, especially when trying 
teach Germans the benefits of compe- 
ion it prevents the extension of long 
tablished municipal insurance and the 
terest rate from being lowered below 
percent. And when it says to Poland: 
0 loan as long as you nationalize your 
sic industries. Didn’t you promise that 
mericans could invest in them?’ The 
st of the world sees clearly enough 
at our “free enterprise’ and ‘“‘free 
ress” campaigns really mean freedom 
t the big moneymakers alone—with 
me crumbs for others. They see also 
at the United States, despite its hang- 
ver from frontier individualism, can- 
ot escape the historic trend of the 
nachine age. Here too the period of 
tate capitalism has clearly arrived. De- 
pite all the claims of the economists and 
dvertising psychologists whom big 
uisiness hires to put science in chains to 
rofit, our capitalist economy has never 
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oduction by uncontrolled private in- 


since the pioneer stage operated without 
state aid. It owes its power and privilege 


to the incorporation rights, the tariffs, 
the franchises, the subsidies, the state _ 


department promotion of foreign trade 
and investments and the protection of 
the flag, which the state has bestowed 
upon it. When it collapsed in ’29 it was 
the state which had to save the banks it 
could not administer, find and make the 
employment it could not provide. 

When the second world war drew us 
into the vortex of its destruction the pro- 
duction we needed was too great for 
even our big business colossus to handle. 
The corporations which, in their cartel 
relations with the enemy, had strength- 
ened him and weakened us were unable 
to supply our needs. The state had to 
take over the functions of the capitalist, 
providing funds and market, building 
plants, securing and allocating raw 
materials and labor supply. It became 
the biggest investor and directly and in- 
directly the biggest employer. The high- 
est production records in our history, 
which big business publicity now claims 
for private enterprise, were made only 
with the aid and under the direction of 
the state and against opposition and sab- 
otage from big business. Even its own 
journals now write freely of the six 
months capital sit-down strike, at the 
beginning of our national defense pro- 
gram, by which big business imposed its 
financial terms upon the government. 
Two facts stand out from the record. 
Big business could not do the job. Be- 
cause it refused to do it the way the gov- 
ernment wanted it done we have paid 
and are paying much more for it than 
we needed to. 
The Era of State Capitalism 

Almost a hundred years ago Engels, 


the collaborator of Marx, wrote that 
state ownership on a capitalist basis 
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could represent economic advance where 
the means of production involved had 
_ outgrown the capacity of private enter- 
_ prise to manage them efficiently. That 
situation, occasionally recognized and 
acted upon by the individualistic United 
- States in municipal ownership and oper- 
ation of public utilities, has now arrived 
on a grand scale. 


The tasks imposed upon the produc- 
tive forces of the world by the war, in 
relief and rehabilitation, in securing the 
full production, full employment, and 
rising standard of living and culture 
without which there can be no peace and 
security, require the beginnings of a 
world economy. To lay these founda- 
tions is too big and too dangerous a task 
for private hands. The basic problem of 
food for all the peoples requires inter- 
governmental arrangements and that 
means for all the nations concerned a 
managed economy at certain points. The 
pledge of equal access to raw materials 
and trade must be quickly fulfilled for 
the despoiled nations which have to in- 
crease their industrial production if the 
world is to be safe from the conse- 
quences of hunger. That cannot be done 
without state action. It is clear that our 
miscalled “free enterprise” can neither 
_ finance nor manage our share of the 
- international economic relations now 
needed and planned. 


Lend Lease, the Export-Import Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank, the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council of U.N. O., all spell the 
same story—the international develop- 
ment of state capitalism. Our economic 
traditionalists are still calling for the 
state to act only as umpire, not member, 
of the economic team they admit is now 
necessary, but the thinking section of 
those responsible for finance, produc- 
tion and employment know that day is 
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past. They recognize that private bus 
ness cannot guarantee full copa 


of the staff and functions of the e 
nomic section of the State Departmen 
And the increased activities of the Dey 
partment of Commerce, especially th 
bills being drawn to provide goverm® 
ment aid for the technical improvemes 

of small business that has long bee 
supplied to farmers by the Departmer 
of Agriculture and the Extension Servit 
of our State Colleges? Not all the lyin, 
free enterprise propaganda, nor all th 
bowing to the false god Profit in t 
House of Mammon that it compels, ca 
conceal the fact that we move steadil 
into the period of state capitalism. 


Possibility of Peaceful Change 

This general development presents % 
sharp challenge to those religious leac 
ers who hold that organized religion 
a part to play in the progress of humai 
society. Historically, the appearance 0 
the final form of capitalist enterpris 
means that the possibility of achieving 
the revolutionary change from capitalis 
to socialist society without civil war is 
now in process of being demonstrated 
one way or the other. When Marx ane 
Engels formulated the thesis that the 
vested interests would never permit the 
peaceful parliamentary transfer of thei 
powers to the people, they noted pos: 
sible exceptions in Great Britain and the 
United States. Now the attempt of the 
fascist counter-revolution to prevent, by 
bestial brutality, democtatic develop- 
ment into the socialist stage of history 
has presented us with other possible ex- 
ceptions. In militaristic, autocratic Ger 
many state capitalism became the eco 
fiomic instrument for fascism and at- 
tempted world conquest. Whether peace 


oving, democratic, industrialized na- 
ions can make it the road into the 
uture we are now on the way to find out. 
The chance of success depends upon 
hether enough of the people now join 
in consciously guiding the greatest tran- 
ition from one form of society to an- 
other in the history of the human trace. 
Also on whether they can produce lead- 
ers able to chart the course and work out 
the strategy for the political battles that 
have to be fought along the way. If our 
growing state capitalism is permitted to 
become the economic instrument of fi- 
nance capital it will, in another suicidal 
attempt at imperialist expansion, keep 
the capitalist economy operating for a 
while despite its technical incapacity to 
serve the minimum needs of the people. 
In so doing it will, as Lenin forecast, 
and as it did between 1918 and 1939, 
produce another series of wars, first civil 
and then worldwide. 


Organized Religion Being Jud a 
Seeking to avoid civil war in Russia, 
Lenin offered Kerensky the support of 
the Bolshevik Party for a period of state 
capitalism provided the key points in the 
economy were nationalized at once. Fol- 
lowing that precedent, the Communist 
parties of Europe are supporting coali- 
tion governments on a state capitalist 
program with a democratic base, expect- 
ing the people to demand and secure 
more and more economic democracy. 
Where then in this day of decision, so 
fraught with destiny for all the peoples 
of the earth, will organized religion 
stand? Does it know the day of its visit- 
ation? Unanimously it desires a warless 
world. Can it see that unless the period 
of state capitalism can be increasingly 
democratized there can be no peace? 
Now are the churches and the syna- 
gogues being judged. Now will our or- 
ganized religion reveal how much it is 
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an opiate for people carrying burdens 
too heavy to be borne, how much the 
tool of anti-social reaction, how much 
an essential part of the dynamic for - 
democratic development. On this. issue 
will the Protestants of the United States 
do any’better than their German breth- 
ren did when Hitler rose to power? 
Will Rome repeat what it did for Mus- . 
solini, Hitler, Franco? Will the voice 
of Judaism sound clearer than it was 
when its deadly fascist foes in Europe 
took office? Will the leaders of finance 
and industry who sit in our pews and 
bow at our altars behave like those in 
Britain who have said, ‘“We accept and 
will cooperate with the democratic deci- 
sion ofthe people?’ Or will they, as 
some of them are now doing concerning ~ 
the relation of profits to wages, repeat — 
the attitude of those who coined the 
phrase “The public be damned?” 

If our organized religion is to meet 
this challenge to the practical worth of 
its cry for peace its leaders have now to 
guide the people in passing judgment 
on the kinds of state capitalism being 
offered for their franchise. When na- 
tionalization measures are inevitable the 
first move of the vested interests is to 
try and shape them to their advantage. 
In the first attempt to nationalize the 
French railroads the owners managed to 
secure a co-partnership with the state 
which left them in control while the 
public treasury guaranteed the interest 
on their securities and covered their 
deficits. The popular French phrase for 
this is ‘nationalization of the deficit.” 
The same pattern has appeared here in 
unprofitable state and municipal public 


utilities. It serves also to make all na- 


tionalization unpopular. 


Decay in Capitalist Morality 


Our present type of state capitalism is ‘ 


quite different from that appearing in — 
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Europe under the warning of fascist 
example and the suffering from fascist 
terror. That guarantees the capitalist 
economy existence for a time but limits 
the return to capital and secures maxi- 
mum possible benefits for the people. 
Our vested interests, strengthened by 
the war, now seek to use the state in 
matters too big for them to secure the 
maximum possible profit with a mini- 
mum return to the people. Our TVA 
has become an outstanding example of 
successful national enterprise under dem- 
ocratic cooperation between administra- 
tors, technicians and the people on the 
farms and in the towns and cities who 
benefit from the undertaking. This suc- 
cess has created a demand for similar 
projects in our other great river valleys. 
At once the lobby of the power compa- 
nies begins to pressure Congress for a 
partnership arrangement with the gov- 
ernment which would give them the de- 
cisive hand in the controls and the prof- 
its—which under TVA go to the peo- 
ple. A similar move is on foot concern- 
ing the further development of atomic 
research and production. One difference 
in the two bills before Congress on that 
subject is that the Magnuson Bill keeps 
in private hands the patents developed 
in large part by the people’s money 
and servants. The pattern for these 
attempts was set in the financial terms 
that the monopolistic groups which 
control our basic industries secured by 
- their six.months sit-down strike at the 
beginning of their limited partner- 
ship with the state for wartime pro- 
duction, It is the tax legislation they 
then secured which now enables them 
to make economic war upon both 
labor and the consumer. It is the gov- 
ernment promise of rebates of taxes on 
profits (made by the aid of state guar- 
antee of market and costs) which now 
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enables them to pay dividends withou 
producing anything. 

This whole situation reveals the decay 
in Capitalistic economic morality. Both 
in wartime production and in big scale 
post-war foreign enterprise the state 
removes the risk that is supposed te 
justify high profits. Yet big business is) 
demanding maximum profit as though” 
it were still carrying the risk. Where) 
then is the protest from the leaders of- 
social action in each of our faiths who 
have written and signed the statements) 
declaring that unearned profit is bo 
unethical and unchristian? Two hundred 
scientists, offering to cooperate in draft- 
ing national research legislation, have 
declared that scientific findings result-" 
ing from Federally financed research ac-7 
tivities should be dedicated to the wel- 
fare of the public. Where is the demand ~ 
from the churches and synagogues that 
returns to capital in joint public and ~ 
private enterprises shall be lessened in” 
proportion to the aid given and the risk ~ 
removed .by the state? Here is the 
“mixed economy” our liberal church-— 
men talk about when the question of — 
passing judgment on the capitalist “sys- 
tem comes up in their conferences. It 
is now time for them to declare whether ~ 
in this mixture the public or the private — 
interest is to prevail. 


More Than Moral Principles 


Something more is required from our 
religious leaders. Their duty is not dis- 
charged by the repeating of generally 
accepted moral principles. Reaction, re- 
ligious and secular, now uses these as 
wrapping for the stones it offers the 
people in place of bread. What the peo- 
ple who go to our churches and syna- 
gogues need to know is what the prin- 
ciples their religion has taught them 
mean in the decisions they have now to 
make concerning planning for full pro- 


ction and employment, the relation 
wages to profits and prices, the use of 
omic energy. 
It is in the making of these, and kin- 
ed, decisions that the question wheth- 
our state capitalism is to be fascist or 
mocratic is being decided. What pro- 
ttion of our people understand this 
storic fact? Know the relation of the 
litical battles they are now fighting 
the winning of the war against fas- 
sm? If the American people are to es- 
pe the net now being set for them by 
€ propaganda of reactionary capital- 
m, if they are to avoid the brutalities 
mcealed in the crude promises of fas- 
st demagogues, they have to get some- 
ing they now sadly lack. That is a 
nse of the direction of human prog- 
ss. “Where there is no vision the 
eople perish.” They are like an army 
ith nothing to fight for except to keep 
ive—doomed to lose the peace even if 
wins the war. 
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To supply the vision that inspires the 
people to victory has from time imme- | 
morial been a function of religion, time 
and time again misused in the service 
of nationalism and imperialism. If our 
religious leaders are to have any part 
or lot in the great war now being waged 
between progress and reaction, theirs 
is the responsibility to give those fight- 
ing for the future a vision so true to the 
deepest needs of all mankind that it ~ 
leads through all defeats to victory. To 
discharge this duty, those who speak in 
the name of religion must at least know 
in which direction the Land of Promise 
lies. Do they? The Vatican knows very 
definitely the kind of world it wants. 
It is time for those whose allegiance is to 


the prophets and Jesus, not to any form 


of religious imperialism, to chart with 
precision the way to the kind of world 
required by democratic religion. Then 
those for whom they are responsible 
can get the needed sense of direction. 


* 


WARSAW, January 7, 1946—I met Monsignor Kaczynski at the parish 
house of the St. Barbara Church. That magnificent church, one of Warsaw's 


oldest, was pulverized by the Nazis. 
building remains. 


Only the parish house in the vast Roma 


One-half of the building serves as the church, parish house and office 
of the diocese. In the other half, containing a large hall, at the time of my 
visit, the P. P. R. or Polish Communists were holding their annual convention. 

I have heard so much in the Polish-American KNAPP-Congress-Sanacja 
press about the persecution of the Catholic Church in Poland, that I made 


that my fst question. 


“The Roman Catholic Church is not being persecuted in Poland,” 
Monsignor Kaczynski replied. “There is no interference with our 
worship. There is no persecution of religion in Poland. 

“However, it so happens that the ‘Stronnictwo Pracy’ is the Catholic 
Party of Poland. In that respect we represent the vast majority of the Polish 
people and are entitled to such recognition as was given to us by the 
Mikolajczyk regime in London. We regard the absence of our party from 
the present cabinet as an act of discrimination.” 

Puitiep A. ADLER, in the Detroit News 


s 


[The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Zigmunt Kaczynski was Minister of 


Education in the Polish government in London—Ep1ToR] 
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A MODERN VIEW OF MYSTICISM 


By KENNETH LESLIE 


TOWARDS MYSTICAL REALISM 


[This is the second in'aseries of articles] 


RACTICALLY ALL the great mystical 
teachers, both in the East and in the 
West, have spoken in one form or an- 


: ie other of the three stages in the mystic’s 


¥ 


“ journey to God. These stages are (1) 
the purgative or preparatory life, (2) 
‘the illuminative life, and (3) the uni- 


tive life. Sometimes more than three 
stages are spoken of; but they can be 


reduced usually to these three. 

The purgative life. As is indicated 
by the name, this is the period of train- 
ing, of discipline for what lies ahead. 
Tt is not of much value in itself as usu- 
ally conceived. It is merely a propae- 
deutic for the spiritual life. It is the time 


when all hindrances and obstructions 


are put aside and overcome, all impu- 


rity and sin is renounced and shaken off, 
and the soul is prepared for the sec- 


ond stage. 


_ This life has come to be thought of as 


being purely negative. In the strictly 


monkish systems of all religions this 


is indeed as far as it ever goes. But by 


many of the great mystics this life is 


given a true value and worth in and for 


itself. According to many of them this 


is the time when the social and civic 
virtues are cultivated. Ewald says, ‘‘The 
true mystic never withdraws himself 
wilfully from the business of life; no, 
not even from the smallest business.’’ 


~ “One can spin, another can make shoes,” 


+ 


says Tauler, “‘and all these are the gifts 
of the Holy Ghgst.’’ Plotinus placed the 
civic and social duties at the beginning 
of the mystic’s ascent, as a sort of con- 
dition or presupposition of the other 


stages. He said these duties teach us the 


meaning of order and limitation, which\ 
are Divine qualities. This, as Inge says, | 
“contradicts that aberration of Myst 
cism which calls God the Infinite, and” 
thinks of Him as the Indefinite, dissolve 
ing all distinctions in the abyss of bare: 
indetermination.” The sgreat Chinese 
mystic Lao-tse turned the whole of his 
mystical philosophy to support his con 
ception of state organization and ethical 
life. At any rate, whether or no the ma=) 
jority of mystics have emphasized they 
outward social life of man, there is nov 
ground in the principles of Mysticism as 
such for its exclusion; and of course to: 
day it is recognized that this life is 4 
necessary element and integral part in 
the life of the saint, and in nee spiri 
process. 

The illuminative life. The way to the) 
second landing on the stairway of the 
spiritual life is called the illuminative 
stage. In it comes the concentration o 
all the faculties, affective, intellectual, 
and active, upon God. The mind is illu- 
minated with figures of the Divine 
goodness and mercy, and the soul be- 
gins to perceive the goodness of God 
that he is to be enjoyed. There is no 
break between this and the purgative 
state. The life of outward goodness still 
continues. Good works are not dis- 
counted; but they are now taken for 
granted, and the centre of interest be- 
comes more typically mystical. The arena 
of the struggle is shifted from the ex- 
ternal world to the internal world, and- 
the mystic begins the conscious approach 
to God through all the avenues of his 
psychic nature. 

The unitive life. This is the third 
stage, of, as it might be more fitly de- 


saad 


ctibed, the goal of mystical achieve-- 
ent, for which the other two stages 
‘onstitute the negative and positive 
reparations. This goal or end, then, of 
“nystical endeavor, reached only after 
‘ong and arduous training, is the life 
i union with God. It is the truly mys- 

ical experience of communion with Per- 
“sonal Reality. Of course none of the 

“mystics claimed to have reached this 
“communion as a continued state of ex- 
istence. Plotinus reached it only two or 
“three times, and the contemplatives of 
“the Middle Ages all claimed to have 
"reached the blessed state several times; 
‘but for the most part the life of the mys- 
"tic was taken up in approaching rather 
‘than actually enjoying this very life of 
life. Now, it is the manner in which this 
final step is consummated and its whole 
character which chiefly offend the anti- 
mystic; and therefore this is an impor- 
tant part of the discussion. What, then, 
in the history of Mysticism, was the ac- 
customed way in which this union was 
manifested? 


ies HISTORY of the early mystics seems 
to show that, while many of them 
deemed visions, ecstasies, and trances to 
be constitutive of this experience, yet on 
the other hand many others (usually the 
leaders) looked upon these phenomena 
rather suspiciously, and counselled much 
caution in this regard to the young mys- 
tical aspirant, believing that such visions 
ahd trances might well be snares sent by 
_ the devil to deceive. Besides, the ancient 
world was full of these mental aber- 
rancies, and they commonly existed quite 
independently of Mysticism. In the Mid- 
dle Ages mystics often looked upon them 
as being caused by bodily disorder. Vi- 
sions were said by some to be given to 
the youthful seeker after God as an en- 
couragement for his early faltering foot- 
steps. At any rate it is safe to say that 
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the mystic as such is not a visionary. The 


cardinal thing in this state is the seiz- 


ure by the human soul of the Divine 
Being in an experience which is impos- 
sible of accurate description, but which — 
may be described approximately as an 
intensification of feeling, or as an in- 
tensification of all the mental faculties 
with the emotional element predominat- 
ing. 

In a certain definition of this experi- 
ence, even when it is accompanied by 
visions, it is not abnormal at all, but 
occurs not seldom in the lives of many 
of the sanest and soberest saints and 
heroes in history. The point here is that 
while in the practices of mystical union 
there can be found many examples of 
artificially induced trance, ecstasy obvi- 
ously based upon physical agitation or 
exertion, and other vain exercises, ad- 
mitting all this, it must be recognized — 
that when we have described these phe- 
nomena we have by no means reached 
the full significance of historic Mysti- — 
cism. These things do not constitute Mys- 
ticism; they are concomitants of the mys- 
tical experience. And it is a false Mysti- 
cism which substitutes these spectacular ~ 
agitations for the true mystical experi- — 
ence, which should come rather as a by- 
product of intense and joyous living ac- _ 
cording to the leading principles of the 
Spirit of God. 


NE OF THE CHARGES most often | 
brought against Mysticism is that 
it is negative in its method and tends — 


to a quietistic mode of life; that the > 


mystic forgets the world’s hard strug- 


gles, shuts himself off in isolation from — Me: 


life’s activities, turns away from finite 
things, and impatiently seeks a formless 
and abstract God. That there are facts in — 
history, which make this opinion plau- 
sible, is not to be denied; yet, here 
again, what has been characteristic of 
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a certain type of Mysticism is looked 
upon as essential. Apropos of this 
charge, Inge says that there are two 
classes of mystics. ‘The question which 
divides them is this—In the higher 
stages of the spiritual life, shall we 
learn most of the nature of God by 
close, sympathetic, reverent observation 
of the world around us, including our 
fellow-men, or by sinking into the 
depths of our inner consciousness, and 
aspiring after direct and constant com- 
munion with God?” The latter class may 
claim the majority of early mystics. ““Be- 
lieving that God is ‘closer to us than 
breathing, nearer than hands and feet,’ 
they are impatient of any intermedi- 
aries.’ As John Smith, the Cambridge 
Platonist, says, ‘““We need not search 
for His footprints in Nature, when we 
can behold His face in ourselves.” The 
Introspective mystic, then, is a distinct 
type; and I think we shall agree that 
the idea which motivates this type of 
Mysticism is true to some elements at 
least of life’s fundamental nature. Sure- 
ly this, for instance, from S. T. Cole- 
ridge, is not so alien to the modern tem- 
per as to fail to bring any response from 
our hearts,— 
“Tt were a vain endeavour, 
Though I should gaze forever 
On that green light that lingers in the 
West; 
I may not hope from outward forms 
to win 
The passion and the life whose foun- 
tains are within.” 
_ And this from Francis Thompson, 
“Not where the wheeling systems 
darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving 
soars!— 
The drift of pinions, would we 
hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered 
doors.”” 


Most of us find in these words a gre. 
truth, namely, that the source of ou) 
inspiration and the power of our life 


count its force, because, in times pas i 
as in the hands of the Introspectiy 


position of the whole truth. We must) 
guard ourselves against such a reaction |, 
from an extreme view as will co 
us to a denial of any truth in that view 


Te OTHER CLASS of mystics come 
prises those who desire to “‘learn of 
the nature of God by close, sympathetic, 
reverent observation of the world around” 
us, including our fellow-men.” This 
class is found most frequently among 
modern mystics, although there were 
many in ancient times who professed 
this type of life and thought. Plato 
was the greatest of these. He believed” 
that the beauty of nature is a path by” 
which we climb to the realm of pure” 
beauty. The whole Greek and Christian 
idea of the Logos is an expression o 
this tendency. God is set forth in the™ 
world, in history and in nature. The © 
whole of creation is a theophany. 

“Tides in their flowing, 

Stars in their circling, 

Tremble with song.” 
His character is spelled out in the sym 
bolism of the events of history and the 
manifestations of nature. It is our busi-— 
ness to read the symbols, and thus ap- — 
proach God who is behind them. St. 
Paul and St. John, then, represent this 
view. Although Catholic Mysticism was 
dominated up to the end of the Middle 
Ages by the influence of Dionysius, yet 
we find one who seems to have been 
entirely untouched by this influence. 
This was St. Francis of Assisi, ‘the 
troubadour of God,” one of the purest 
spirits that ever graced the earth, who 
“loved above all other birds a certain 
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ittle bird which is called the lark.”’ This 
ittle man is one of the finest specimens 
f our true Nature mystic. The birds sang 
0 him, the trees whispered to him of 
od. St. Francis was not a theorizer, 
owever, and did not give expression 
¥n any mystical system to this phase of 
ysticism. Not until the Protestant 
ystics appeared did this idea engender 
more or less distinct type of Mysticism. 
en, it was in that odd figure of Ger- 
an Mysticism, Jacob Boehme, that 
e have what was really an unconscious 
usion of the old Introspective type of 
ysticism,and the Symbolic or Nature 
pe. Boehme marks the transition, then, 
between two fairly well defined move- 
ments of mystical philosophy. His cen- 
tral doctrine is the explanation of the 
universe on the principle of thesis, an- 
tithesis, and synthesis. The motives of 
attraction and diffusion are found even 
in the Godhead. “In Yes and No all 
things exist,” says Boehme. According 
to this principle, darkness comes into 
the life of the Godhead in order that 
the light of the Son may appear. The 
same principle explains the appearance 
of good and evil, free-will, angels, dev- 
ils, and the world. The purpose of the 
universe is to exhibit the victory of good 
over evil. Boehme emphasizes strongly 
the indwelling of Christ in our hearts 
as the basis of forgiveness, and repudi- 
ated the Calvinistic doctrine of imputed 
righteousness. This turning away from 
an external forensic view of the atone- 
ment is characteristic of the mystic after 
the Reformation. In illustration of this 
point, I will interject here some quota- 
tions from Juliana of Norwich, who, 
indeed, wrote before the Reformation, 
and therefore anticipated a later devel- 
opment. She wrote in regard to her 
revelations, “I saw no wrath but on 
man’s party, and that forgiveth He in 
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us. It is the most impossible that may — 
be that God should be wroth. . . . Our 
life is all grounded and rooted in love. 
. . . Suddenly is the soul oned to God, 
when it is truly peaced in itself; for in 
Him is found no wrath. And thus I — 
saw, when we be all in peace and love, 
we find no contrariousness which is 
now in us; nay, our Lord God of His 
goodness maketh it to us full profit- 
able.” Again, in regard to punishment, _ 
she said, ‘“To me was shown none hard- 
er Hell than sin.” “The love wherein 
He made us was in Him from without 
beginning, and all this shall be seen in 
God without end.’ These are wonder- 
ful words, and they illustrate two great 
characteristics of the mystic, independ- 
ence and freedom from dogma, and a 
deep insight into truth. Here, in the 
utterance of this lonely recluse, we have 
breaking forth a great truth long before 
the time of its general recognition 
throughout Europe. Juliana’s doctrine, 
as here expressed, is also a foreshadow- 
ing of the Nature Mysticism of post- 
Reformation times. 


WING TO his lack of education and 

the consequent difficulty of his 
style, Boehme’s general point of view 
is best studied in the writings of his 
English disciple, William Law, who is 
as strong a thinker and a famous styl- 
ist. Boehme’s emphasis upon the inner 
life of the seat of the saving process, 
as opposed to an external process of sac- 
rifice and sacrament, is expressed by 
Law thus, “Accustom thyself to the 
holy service of this inner temple (the 
temple of the soul). In the midst of it 
is the fountain of living water, of which 
thou mayst drink and live forever. There 
the mysteries of thy redemption are cel- 
ebrated, or rather opened in life and 
power. There the birth, the life, the 
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_ sufferings, the death, the resurrection 
and ascension of Christ, are not merely 
remembered, but inwardly found and 
enjoyed as the real states of thy soul, 

_ which has followed Christ in the re- 
generation. When once thou art well 
grounded in this inward worship, thou 

_ wilt have learnst to live unto God above 
time and place. For every day will be 

Sunday to thee, and wherever thou 
goest thou will have a priest, a church, 
and an altar with thee.” (From the 
Spirit of Prayer, quoted in R. W. Inge, 
Christian Mysticism, p.281f.) 

This doctrine leads up to the doctrine 
that just as redeniption is a natural 
_ process in the life-movement in the 
~ soul of man, so nature as a whole is 
_ permeated by Divine law, and the whole 
of nature, all created things, will ulti- 
mately be saved or redeemed. William 
Law says, “All the design of Chris- 
- tian redemption is to remove every- 
_ thing that is unheavenly, gross, dark, 
- wrathful, and disordered from every 

part of this fallen world.” In these doc- 

_ trines of Boehme and Law, which are 

_ the beginnings of Nature-Mysticism, we 

have ‘‘an intense and happy conscious- 

ness of community with all living 

_ things, as subjects of one all-embracing 
- law, the law of perfect love.” 


HE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS, Which- 
cote, John Smith, Cudworth, etc., 
are also pioneers in this Nature-Mysti- 
cism. Let John Smith speak for them: 
“God made the universe and all the 
creatures contained therein as so many 
glasses wherein He might reflect His 
own glory. He hath copied forth Him- 


—At this time of the 400th anniversary of the death of Martin Luther, our 
hearts are moved by that revolutionary mystic, Thomas Muenzer, champion of 
the peasants and artisans, who was denounced by Luther and killed. by the 
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world we may read the lovely charac 
ters of the Divine goodness, power, an 
wisdom.” Let the same man speak again 
none could better: “It is the drowsy and 
muddy spirit of superstition which is 
fain to set some idol at its elbow, some 
thing that may jog it and put it im 
mind of God. Whereas true religion) 
never finds itself out of the infinitey” 
sphere of the Divinity . . . it beholdsy. 
itself everywhere in the midst of that}. 
glorious unbounded Being who is indi- 
visibly everywhere. A good man finds 
every place he treads upon holy ground: 
to him the world is God’s temple; he 
is ready to say with Jacob, ‘How dread= 
ful is this place! this is none other 
than the house of God, this is the gate 
of heaven.’’’ Another great work done 
by these early English Platonic mystics 
was to give due recognition to the place 
of reason in the religious life. They 
might be called rational mystics. 


HIS IS THE SUM and substance of 
T Nance as it first too 
form. Since William Law, there have 
been very many representatives of this 
type of Mysticism, chief among whom # 
is the poet Wordsworth. It will not be 
necessary, however, to trace the history 
of this movement. We have the essen- 
tials, and I think they are enough to 
warrant Inge’s separation of Mysticism 
into two fairly well-defined tendencies. 
When the introspective method is pur- 
sued by itself, it must always be at the 
cost of a fully-rounded and healthy spir- 
itual life; and a completed Nature-Mys- 
ticism ought to include the other. 


ALBERT NORDEN 


THOLICS SPROUT LEFT WING 


—A faction of considerable strength among the German Catholics refuses . 
to let Roman Catholicism become purely a haven of reaction. : 


MBASSADOR ROBERT MuRPHY is the 
real victor in the elections that 
k place recently in the American zone 
j occupation in Germany. It could only 
e been his plan to have the first Ger- 
n election conducted prematurely in 
ditionally backward and conservative 
as and in the small communities of 
der 20,000 inhabitants where the in- 
pence of the workers’ parties is partic- 
tly weak. 
Democracy had ceased to exist in Ba- 
tia long before Hitler rose to power. 
has been ruled by clerical-fascist re- 
tion since 1920. When Bavaria, as 
tly as a quarter of a,century ago, be- 
me the citadel of German reaction, 
e villages were the strongholds of this 
action. And these villages are now the 
st to be allowed to vote in Germany! 
The three German governments in 
e American zone protested against the 


emature elections, pointing out that’ 


ere had been far too little time for the 

mocratic parties ‘to make their in- 
uence felt. According to our informa- 
on, several American administrators 
oiced the same opinion but were over- 
iled. 

In fact, it was only a few weeks be- 
ore the elections that the democratic 
arties were permitted to function and 
» hold public meetings. Their first 
ewspapers appeared in Bavaria only 
ne day before the elections. They had 
ot been permitted to issue political lit- 
rature of any kind. 

Under these circumstances it is no 
yonder that the Christian Social Union, 
vhich grew out of the old, discredited 
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Bavarian People’s Party, gained the ma- 
jority of votes. The wonder is that it 
did not get even more. Long before this 
Roman Catholic party had been legal- 
ized—and it was legalized much earlier 
than the leftist parties—it had, in every 
village, its influential propagandist and 
organizational center: the priest and the 
church. , 

It is an open secret that the social 
boycott and the authority of the Roman 
Catholic clergy deterred many members 
of the leftist parties in the small com- 


“munities from standing as candidates. 


The Christian Social Union directed its 
propaganda exclusively against the Left, 
against the Russians, against the Com- 
munists, against the separation of 
Church and State, as if nothing had hap- 
pened in the past thirteen years. 

By this means the Christian Social 
Union earned the unconditional sup- 
port of the Nazis who, together with © 
their relatives, voted quite naturally for 
the Roman Catholic party whose cleri- 
cal leadership has acted quite openly as 
a shield for them and proposes that 
their sins should be forgiven. The ac- 
tive Nazis were by no means completely 
excluded from participation in the elec- 
tions, in fact, some were even elected as 
mayors. The supervisory commissions, 


made up of representatives of the anti- ee 


fascist parties, which were supposed to 
comb out the Nazis could not. function 
in many villages because the parties 
themselves had not had time to organize. — 

So a victory for German reaction was 
carefully prepared under the pretext of 
acquainting the Germans with demo- 
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cratic procedures as soon as possible. 
Had those who schemed the Bavarian 
elections really cared for democracy, 
they would have ordered the first elec- 
tions held in the big towns, centers. of 
anti-Nazism before and during the Hit- 
ler regime, where the democratization 
of the population has progressed far 
more than in the small villages. The 
results of such elections would have had 
a salutary psychological influence upon 
the countryside. 


Cardinal Ousts American O fficer 

But the elections were only one sig- 
nificant feature of the support given the 
reactionary wing of Roman Catholicism 
by certain members of the AMG. Here 
are other instances unkn6wn until now: 


Adam Stegerwald, one of the leaders - 


of the Roman Catholic Zentrum party, 
an early protector of Heinrich Bruen- 
ing and once Prussian Prime Minister 
during the Weimar Republic, was ap- 
pointed Governor of Unterfranken in 
Bavaria by American authorities. The 
same Stegerwald, as late as 1943, in a 
‘letter to Hitler, asserted that his own 
political opinions were identical with 


Hitler’s. In 1939, Stegerwald had re- 


quested the German bishops, in writing, 
to come to terms with Hitler once and 
for all. I have reason to believe that 
AMG was awate of this record of 
Stegerwald (who died some weeks ago). 

No less interesting is what happened 
to Captain John R. Roser of the USS. 
Army Information Control Division, an 
agency supervising all publications in 
the American zone. Captain Roser op- 
posed the publication of several politi- 
cally unpardonable passages in the pas- 
toral letter which the Catholic bishops 
issued from their 1945 conference at 
Fulda. Cardinal Michael von Faulhaber, 
however, insisted that these passages be 


‘is the inevitability of war between 


published—passages in which the bi 
ops denied that the German people | 
any responsibility whatsoever for FE 
ler’s war and in which they demand 
the establishment of confessional scho 
in Germany. 

The German nationalist Cardinal y 
victorious over the American democra 
Captain. The pastoral letter was publ) 
lished in full, and Captain Roser Was 
relieved of his post and transferred om} 
of Bavaria. q 


British Import Karl Spiecker 


There are still more facts to pro i 
that certain Anglo-Saxon circles are ay 
tempting to use Roman Catholicism % 
a weapon against democratic Germaly 
forces and the Soviet Union. . 

In the British zone of occupation, Di 
Karl Spiecker recently made his appeat 
ance. This right-wing German Cathol 
tried some years ago to create a unite 
German reactionary front in No 
America ranging from outright fascist 
like Otto Strasser to Roman Cathol 
conseryatives like former chancelloy 
Heinrich Bruening. His favorite top 


Anglo-Saxon world and the Soviet Us 
ion. He declared in London last yea 
that it would be necessary to strengthet 
the conservative Catholic forces withi 
Germany in view of this war which hi 
wishfully forecasts. (THE PROTESTAN r 
June- July, 1945.) : 
It is interesting to note that Splecel 
spokesman of the anti-Soviet wing 07 
the German exiles, could return to Ger 
many, while hundreds of progressive 
German political refugees are still wait 
ing in England and America for ¢ 
chance to return to their homeland. 
At a party convention of Roman Cath 
olics in the west German town of Soes’ 
(in the British zone), Spiecker protest 
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violently against the cooperation of 
e Berlin Catholics with the workers’ 
rties and induced the delegates to 
od an address of best wishes to Bruen- 
g at Harvard—to the man who pre- 
red the German bed for Hitler. 


Prince Preaches World War III 


But one need not go to Germany to 
tect the sinister activities of rightist 
erman Roman Catholics. Worcester, 
ass., is closer. In Worcester Prinz 
ubertus zu Loewenstein, faculty mem- 
t of Holy Cross College, represents 


wing report published in the college 
dents’ weekly newspaper The Toma- 
wk (Jan. 9, 1946): 

“Europe at the Crossroads’ is the 
pic of a talk to be delivered tomorrow 
ening and the following talk sched- 
ed for a week from tomorrow night, 
Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein... . 
is message will be an exhortation to 
mocratic peoples to unite before it 
too late and to oppose vigorously the 
stern menace which threatens to over- 
all Europe as a preliminary to at- 
mpted world conquest.” 

The prince’s war-mongering is the 
ore scandalous since his students are 
embers of the armed forces, or candi- 
ates in a Navy officers’ training unit 
ationed at Holy Cross College. Prince 
ubertus will resort to the cheapest 
ander to drive home his campaign of 
ate. According to a report this writer 
ceived from a student, the prince ac- 
used the German Communists (who 
st tens of thousands of their members 
their fight against Hitler for peace) 
f having been in favor of continuing 
he war so that they might profit from 
he resulting chaos of the post-war pe- 
iod. In conjunction with this distortion, 


action openly, as indicated by the fol- 


he prince invoked the time-worn image 
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of ‘‘Moscow gold’’ both to the Free Ger- 
many Committee of Mexico City and 
the New York German-American (pro- 
gressive* bi-monthly German-language 
publication). 


Strasser as a Catholic Leader 


The circle of conspirators against Ger- 
man democracy would not be complete 
without Otto Strasser, an adventurer 
who left the Nazi Party and founded a 
sect of his own, offering his services to 
any and every available government 
generous in money matters. This anti- 
Semitic agitator attempted to create a 
German fascist organization over the 
whole Western Hemisphere with the 
help of American Catholics, using Can- 
ada as his base of operations. Bernard 
Strasser, his brother, is a Benedictine 
father at St. Johns College in College- 
ville, Minn., and defends Otto's policy 
in the German-language Catholic week- 
ly Aurora und Christliche Woche. 

On July 3, 1941, eleven days after 
Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union, Otto 
Strasser sent a circular letter to his con- 
fidants from which we quote: 


“We are well content that the two 
deadly enemies of the future New Order 
in Europe are at each other's throats, 
and hope that Bolshevism will be an- 
nihilated first.” 

Today this Otto Strasser has advanced 
to the position of a “German Catholic 
political leader.” As such he was in- 
troduced to the readers of the London 
Catholic Herald on December 7, 1945. 
In his article this man, who formerly 
advocated the annexation of Austria 
and the annihilation of Poland, finds 
himself in agreement with De Gaulle’s 
plan to detach the Ruhr area from Ber- 
lin’s control, since otherwise, as he puts 
it, German industry would become de- 
pendent on Russia. 
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Furthermore, in this article which 
was featured by many papers on the 
European continent, Strasser advocates 
that the western powers immediately 
merge their three respective zones into 
one political and economic unit. Then, 
that elections be conducted in which the 
Nazis should be permitted to partici- 
pate. A government resulting from such 
‘an election would be, in Strasser’s 
words, the best bulwark against “Rus- 
sian Eastern Germany.”’ 


Separatists Active 

We are not dealing here merely with 
theories of splitting up Germany in the 
interest of salvaging the old rotten struc- 
ture of German society. There are 
strong attempts to translate these theo- 
ries into reality. In Bavaria and in the 
French zone, separatist propaganda has 
become very noticeable. Certainly not 
in accord with the spirit of the Potsdam 
agreement, a purely monarchist and 
anti-democratic Bavarian Hezmats und 
Koenigspartei has been legalized by the 
Americans. Led by important Roman 
Catholics, mostly aristocrats, this group 
advocates the outright separation of Ba- 
varia from the Reich. 

Clerico-fascist officers already have 
established a separatist ‘‘government’’ 
in the Palatinate (Rhenish province 
‘neighbouring Bavaria), and are trying 
for similar fats accomplis in other Ger- 
man regions. Under the cloak of fight- 
ing “Prussian militarism’ the separatist 
movements in Germany today are in 
_ reality the weapons of that wing of Ger- 
man and international reaction which 
is trying to prevent the creation of a 
democratic and peaceful Germany. 

Chamberlain’s dream of having 70,- 
000,000 Russian-hating German mer- 
cenaries in the heart of Europe is by no 
means dead. If the whole of Germany 
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is not available, then at least the weste 
and southern parts of the Reich are 
be separated from Germany to serve 
advance positions against the east. Luck 
ily, separatism is not the official poll 

of the western powers. But the ir 
sponsible politicians, mnilitarists, 
cartelists who further it often occu 
very responsible positions, and are pla | 


tion in Berlin (consisting 3 the Sociai} 
Democrats, Communists, Christiai| 
Democratic Union and the Liberal Dem 
ocratic Party) deemed it necessary 
issue a protest against the reactio a | 


for the political and sakional unity ¢ al 
Germany. > 


Progressive Catholics Organize 


changed. The new presidium consist 
mainly of executive members of thy 
Free German Trade Union League, 2 ‘ 
their attitude towards the workers’ pat 
ties is far more positive than that of a 
former party leadership. 

In Rhineland - Westphalia a secont, 
Roman Catholic party has been esta 
lished in opposition to the Catholic part) 
led by the arch-reactionary former mayo) 
of Cologne, Konrad Adenauer. The nev) 
party demands close cooperation with, 
the Social Democrats and Communists. 
a principle also put forward by the Ro- 
man Catholic Chaplain, Joseph Ros_ 
saint. After long years in prison, Ros. 
saint, a celebrated anti-Nazi hero of thy 
Underground, is now active in the es’ 
tablishment of the Free German Youth) 


san 4 


fovement in the Ruhr area. In 1934 he 
id founded a secret organization of 
(tholic and Communist youth in West- 
n Germany, whose purpose was a 
fuggle for the preservation of peace. 
I was destroyed by the Gestapo three 
ars later and Rossaint sentenced to 
&ven years at hard labor. 

J In Frankfurt-on-the-Main and great 
Brts of Hesse, the left wing of the 
fhristian Democratic Union seems to 
Ive won control. Here Wilhelm K. 
“erst, the liberal Catholic editor-in-chief 
@ the Frankfurter Rundschau, is con- 
uously attacked by the Bishop of 
fainz because of his outstanding and 
§ccessful activity against the right wing 
his own party. Now in his sixties, 
ferst fought the hierarchy even during 
fe first World War, in the name of 
a. ; wis ; 
pcifism. His opposition against Nazism 
Inded him in jail, from whence the 
imericans liberated him when they ar- 
jved in Darmstadt. After his appoint- 
lent as editor, Gerst immediately used 
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EW YEAR’s Day, 1946, was a holi- 
day even for the hardworking men 
d women of Leon, Mexico. They 
athered in the parks and squares and 
atted each other’s backs in Mexico's 
evitable New Year’s Day “abrazo.” 
hey discussed the weather, prices, 
abies—and _ politics. 

Many of them discussed politics, 
ecause Leon had just had its mayor- 
lty elections. Everybody was saying 
at the elections were fraudulent. Ev- 
rybody was indignant because federal 
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the columns of the only Frankfurt news- 


“paper to preach collaboration: between 


Catholics and Communists, and the Mil- 
itary Government was bombarded with 
protests from rich Catholic industrialists 
and high-ranking church dignitaries, 
who tried to have Gerst removed from 
the Frankfurter Rundschau. But the 
American authorities found out that 
Gerst had the active support of 85 per- 
cent of his Catholic readers, and he was 
permitted to stay. 

A faction of considerable strength 
among the German Catholics refuses to 
let Roman Catholicism become purely a 
haven of reaction. Undoubtedly the fight 
between the left and the right wing of 
German Catholicism will become more 
embittered. It is only part of the general 
fight, in which those forces who are 
working for the ré-humanization of the 
German people stand opposed to Ger- 
man and international elements who 
are united in their hostility to a thor- 
oughly democratic rehabilitation. 


EHEARSAL FOR SYNARCHIST REVOLUTION 


—What happened in Leon is the beginning of a rebellion. 


troops had come in to protect the new 
mayor. It was an imposition, they said. 
“Imposition” is the word all Mexicans 
use for that kind of political trickery. 

In Leon’s Hidalgo Park, the fiery — 
orator who was addressing a small 
crowd did not limit himself to the 
term “imposition.” He used choice and — 
lurid adjectives to describe a govern- — 
ment which allowed such things. He — 


challenged his hearers to assert their — & 


manhood, their “hombria’’—a red-flag 
word for any Mexican. . 
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a Suddenly a squad of federal troops 
appeared, They were not gentle. When 


the park was cleared twelve men were _ 


nursing bruises. The orator, however, 
was not among them. He had escaped 
by jumping over a fence and taking 
shelter in the house of a wealthy and 
respectable old lady. 


Hidalgo Park was the beginning. 
News of what had happened there 
spread swiftly through Leon. By 11 
o'clock January 2, crowds were already 
gathering in the town square, across 
from the City Hall. They booed the 
soldiers stationed there to guard the 
new administration. They threw orange 
peels and clods. They shouted remarks 
about the maternal descent of Garrison 
Commander Olvera Barrén. 


The soldiers took it all good na- 
turedly, perhaps a little ashamed of what 
had happened the day before. Occasion- 
ally, when some man approached too 
closely to the City Hall, they would 
order him back. There was nothing to 
indicate what was going to happen. 


The crowd grew. It was like a holi- 
day at the zoo, when little boys taunt 
the lion in his cage. But as the day 
wore on the character of the crowd be- 
gan to change. Just about at dark a 
crowd of demonstrators, marching in 
double file with women and children 
in the lead, pushed into the City Hall 
Plaza. The verbal taunts and orange 
peels hurled at the soldiers on guard 
became rocks and dangerous missiles. 

At nine o'clock, from the direction 
of the Leon Casino, across the way 
from City Hall, revolver shots sounded. 
In perfect synchronization, a volley of 
rocks smashed against the Hall and 
among the soldiers on guard. Whoop- 
ing men closed in on the garrison with 
a rush. The shots from the Casino came 


greens: 


aes 


again. Screams came, not from t 
soldiers, but from the front ranks 
the crowd. Somebody had been ki 

The garrison, nervous now, snappé 
orders for the crowd to fall back. I 
stead, it surged forward, pressed on | 
those behind. 7 

Garrison Commander Olvera Ba 
rén was faced with a fearful decisio 
He could yield. Or he could use fore 
Perhaps the shots from the Casif 
helped him decide. He gave the ordeé 
“Fire at your discretion.” 


When it was over, 32 lay dead, 24 
were wounded. January 2, 1946, we 
down in Mexican history as the day ¢ 


the Leon Massacre. 

What happened at Leon seems sif 
ple to explain. The people, indignai 
because of fraud at the polls, let the 
anger carry them away. The garriso 
commander, ordered to protect the 
Hall and the new administration, di 
as he was told, perhaps against his be 
ter judgment. 

But who incited the crowd to chal 
an armed guard? Who was the speak 
er in Hidalgo Park who set the fuse 
Who fired the shots from the Gs 
which signaled the massacre? 

* * * 


There is a newspaper in Leon calle 
The Voice (La Voz de Léon). It 
published -by José Trueba Olivares 
Trueba Olivares is a “founding father 
of Mexico’s National Synarchist Uniot 
a pro-fascist, Watican- inspired outii 
which at present is making eyes 4 
North American monopoly capital 
Trueba Olivares helped set up the Syn 
archists back in 1934, founding wha 
he called “The Anti-Communist Cen 
ter.” With him as “co-founders” wet 
Hellmuth Oskar Schreiter and Friedel 
ich Wilhelm Heim, known Nazi agents 


in December 9, 24 days before the 
i Massacre, The Voice editorialized: 
The Mexican Revolution Party (the 
rrnment party) gives orders and 
prizes because until now no brave 
i have arisen, sword in hand, to 
ph it.” 

o December 26, one week before the 
Massacre, it declared: 
Quiroz (the mayor-elect) will 
e large crowds will gather, there 
be trucks with machine-guns, hun- 
s of soldiers with arms at ready— 
hort, an imposing display of force. 
it will be very difficult for the im- 
ition to take place, despite the ma- 
e-guns. Events which may surprise 
vill take place.” 

h the same edition The Voice added: 
There will be a ‘Mexican Night’ 
the City Hall Plaza. The public is 
ited. We are issuing an innocent in- 
ion. It has nothing to do with in- 
ration of the new administration 
ity Hall. Folks who are suspicious 
everything will think this invitation 
‘Mexican Night’ and New Year’s 
tivities is an invitation to revolt and 
seize power. But we are merely in- 
g you to a fiesta. Don’t forget the 
Pp, people of Leon!” 

Mn December 31, two days before 
slaughter, The Voice of Leon pte- 
ed: 

Within a few hours we shall see if 
n has the valor needed to force 
pect for its rights. We shall see if 
yn deserves to be free because it 


»ws how to fight for its freedom.” 
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<eeping the peculiar clairvoyance of 
e Voice of Leon in mind, let us an- 
st the second question. Who was the 
aker in Hidalgo Park who set the 


k into City Hall guarded by troops. , 
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fuse, whose lurid attacks against the 
Mexican government brought on the 
initial clash that led to the massacre? 

He was Jése ‘Trueba Olivares. 
Among the more violent things he said 
in Hidalgo Park was this sentence: 


“Come what may, even though blood — 
be shed, all Leon must go down to the. 
Plaza and see that the will of the peo- 
ple is imposed there.” 

* ~ * * S 

Who fired the shots from “the di- 
rection of Leon Casino’ which signaled 
the attack on the garrison and the re- 
sulting slaughter? 

Authorities arrested, questioned and 
turned loose about 70 persons who 
were in and around the Casino at that 
time. 2 

What might be considered incrimi- 
nating evidence was found on only two 
persons, although Leon is a town where 
everybody with money enough to buy 
a pistol wears one. According to the 
Mexico City newspaper Novedades 
these two people were David G. Vel- 
asco Padilla, a rancher, and Francisco 
A. Lugama, a “‘young man about town.” 

When cartridges, but no pistol, were 
found on Padilla, he said: “I am a 
rancher and I always carry a pistol be- 
cause those . . . agrarians are laying 
for me. But today I left my pistol at 
home to avoid any trouble.” 

Lugama, when questioned about the 
cartridges, but no pistol, in his pocket, 
said: “I saw the cartridges for sale at 
a bargain price. I just didn’t want to 
let the chance slip by.” 

Now, everybody who has been in 
Leon will tell you that the Leon Casino 
is a hangout for Synarchists and mem- 
bers of their intellectual counterpart, 
the Nationalist Action Party. The pis- 
tol-less condition of these people was 
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i the joke of Leon for weeks afterward. 

The shots that signaled the massa- 
cre came from the Leon Casino, the 
~ only people ever in the Leon Casino are 
_ Synarchists and their supporters, the 
wearing of pistols is almost habitual 
‘in Leon—yet nobody in the Casino had 
pistols when they were searched, al- 
though two had cartridges. 


* * ¥ 


When Leon Synarchist leader Her- 
‘culano Hernandez Delgado, a lawyer 
who was also a ‘founding father,” was 
questioned by reporters about his re- 
action to the massacte (on January 4, 
in the Condesa Hotel at Leon), he said: 

“I believe that what happened here 
in Leon is the beginning of a nation- 
wide movement against the imposi- 
tion.” 

It is very probable that Hernandez 
Delgado is right, if we substitute for 
the words he uttered the words he like- 
ly had in mind, and say instead: ““What 
happened in Leon is the beginning of a 
rebellion against the Mexican govern- 
ment.” 

_ True, every time Mexico has nation- 
al elections rumors start to fly about an 
approaching revolution. It is also true 
that in every Mexican election of im- 
_ portance there are always some casu- 
_alties. Why should these reports be 
taken any more seriously now than they 
were, say, in 1940? 
The facts are that conditions in 1946 
are vastly more favorable for revolu- 
_ tion than they were in 1940. At that 
time, rightwing candidate Juan An- 
dreu Almazin was ready for revolt, 
but the only backers he could find were 
the Standard Oil and the Nazi legation 
in Mexico. It is just possible that the 
United States might have maintained 
a neutral attitude toward a revolt spon- 


sored by the Standard Oil, but it cou 
not stay neutral in the face of a reve 
sponsored by the Nazi legation. W. 
was just around the corner and f# 
Roosevelt administration knew it. A 
mazan was left holding the bag, d 
spite his Synarchist and Nazi allies. ~ 

But today rightwing presidenti 
candidate Ezequiel Padilla has the ope 
backing of what is called the “‘coloni 
ing capital’ of the United States. Sul 
sidiaries of Wall Street monopolies f 
Mexico are openly buying his campaig 
bonds, which sell for five and ten thot 
sand pesos each. United States Amba 
sador in Mexico, George Messersmit 
presumed to be an official spokesma 
for United States policy, has repeated 
told American newspapermen that “f 
your orientation, Padilla will win th 
elections.” 


In other words, United States me 
nopoly and its representatives a 
frankly supporting Ezequiel Padilli 
And he has no other rival monopol 
support, as Almazan had, which coul 
cancel out his support from the Unite 
States. 


Furthermore, what happened at Lee 
shows that while Mexican democrat 
forces are squabbling among themselve 
Mexican reaction has been building 
tight “United Front” of its own. Th 
Synarchist Union and the Nationali 
Action Party, operating through whi 
was called the Leon Civic Union, ha 
obtained control of the majority ¢ 
Leon’s eligible voters and undoubted! 
won the mayoralty elections there, dt 
spite sleight of hand by the Mexica 
Revolution Party. 


Leon, of course, is the bitter’ 0 
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ates a nationwide trend in Mexico, 


ynarchist Hernandez Delgado de- 
d. First, because the ‘Mexican 
lution,’ the anti-feudal, anti-im- 
list movement which began in 

and which evolved the progres- 
ideology professed by the present 
ican government, is shot through 
corruption; prices are sky-high and 
atrolled; graft is everywhere; hon- 
en are shouted down; gunmen have 
1 the place of persuasion in many 
. Second, because the honest ele- 

in the Mexican government, 
tened by rising mass unrest and 
strength of the opposition, has 
1 to appeasing the Synarchists and 
horde of fascists and semi-fascists 
gather under the wings of interna- 
ul monopoly and domestic reaction. 


isitors to Mexico are amazed to find 
fascist newspapers, such as Hombre 
@, Omega, El Sinarquista, to cite 
pw, openly circulated and - widely 
. Mexico’s big-time press, Excel- 
Novedades, Universal, La Prensa, 
outdoes the Hearst and Scripps- 
vard chains in the United States. 
y are openly fascist, pro-Franco, 
imperialism. They are growing more 
‘more blunt in their call for revo- 
yn. 


nother straw in the wind was the 
nt denunciation made by Mexican 
leader Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
o of Synarchist arms smuggling 
ss the United States border and of 
ted States monopolies’ support for 
illa. Now, cases of Synarchist arms 
ggling have actually been pub- 
ed in the Mexico City rightwing 
s during the past year. But the 
ican government officially informed 


the United States that it knew of no 
such activities. Purchase of Padilla 
bonds by Mexican subsidiaries of Unit- 
ed States firms is acknowledged by 
Padilla’s own party, yet the Mexican 
government officially reported that it 
knew nothing about it. 


The Leon Massacre was engineered 
by Synarchists—but the Mexican gov- 
ernment covered it up rather than in- 
vestigate and disclose the facts. Syn- 
archists smuggle arms—the government 
covers it* up rather than investigate. 
Wall Street subsidiaries buy Padilla 
bonds—the government turns the other 
way. Fascist newspapers spread their 
filth—the government sees that they get 
plenty of newsprint. Prices sky-rocket 
—the government does nothing, rather 
than anger the speculators. 

Appeasement is a confession of weak- 
ness. Weakness is an open invitation 
for “foreign monopoly” and Mexico's 
fascist-trained domestic reaction to take 


“over. That is why Mexican organized 


labor and democratic forces are ceasing 
to request and are beginning to de- 
mand that the Mexican government 
stop its appeasement policy and take 
decisive action, before it is too late. 
That is also why North American pro- 
gressives should keep careful watch on 
the activities of Wall Street south of 
the border. The State Department has 
denounced intervention by United 
States firms in Latin American politics, 
but that does not necessarily stop the 
intervention. 

United States democracy certainly 
does not want a Synarchist ‘‘New Chris- 
tian Order,” another Perén Argentina 
and Franco Spain, on its own doorstep. 


THE SO-CALLED ATOMIC SECRET 


By WILLIAM MARIAS MALISOFF 


—Let us not get drunk on the invention of uranium power and th 
miss the incomparably more powerful discovery of the nuclear set 


MM" CONTENTION in what is to fol- 
low is that in a very important 
sense we have no atomic secret what- 
soever. It is not ours to hide or to share. 
More than ever it is ours to seek. So far 
it remains quite undiscovered. 

Like good philosophers we must pay 
attention to the terms used in our asser- 
tions. We must point out where we 
meet the requirements of usage and 
where we decide to use terms in a defi- 
nite way, although usage is vague. Thus, 
the term ‘atomic’ is a misnomer, but 
it is a misnomer here to stay. It means 
“nuclear.” Like all good people we must 
continue saying ‘“‘atomic’”’ in this connec- 
tion when we mean “nuclear,’’ but we 
must not forget this fact and substitute 
what we know about the atom for what 
we do not know about the nucleus. We 

must also realize that the term “‘secret’’ 
has at least a double use: one, which 
means that the knowledge is possessed 
by an exclusive few; another, which 
means that the knowledge is possessed 
by no one, as in the expression “‘a secret 
of nature.” 

It should be apparent that we do pos- 
sess the secret of the atomic bomb. The 
atomic bomb is an invention, an “‘art’’ 
in the sense of the word used by the 
Patent Office, and is well-known by a 
few and thus constitutes a secret art or 
process. It has the advantages and runs 
the hazards of secret processes. It may 

_ be rediscovered by others in more or less 
the same form. Moreover, when it is 
known that such a secret process “exists,” 
ie., there are indeed individuals who 


know the art and have reduced it 
practice, it constitutes an invitation di 
other inventors to proceed with confi) 
dence to try to rediscover the art. Thi) 
secret of the atomic bomb is a secte. 
in the first sense of the word and it deal) 
with an invention and not a law of 1 
ture. If that were all we could mea 
by the expression “the atomic secrt 
there would be no occasion for comme! 
But we can and do mean more. Mag 
many people are under the impressi 
that the secret of the nucleus, to use 
more precise language, has been pet 
trated, that only a small group of o 
scientists knows the secret of natumy 
which explains how the nucleus han 
together, and hence can help us to detéfy 
mine the conditions under which am 
nucleus will be itself or become som 
thing else. 
Next, we do possess special know 
edge concerning the uranium nucleu 
the plutonium nucleus and the like, a 
that knowledge is being kept secret. 
is not, however, of the character of 
knowledge of a Jaw which would hay 
to apply to al/ nuclei and would have t 
contain within it a mathematical spec 
fication telling us when we have som 
nucleus, or none at all, and what paw 
ticular nucleus is to be generated fron 
a given assembly of elementary parti 
cles. A law, as a minimum, would hav 
to have the character of Newton’s law 
of gravitation or of Coulomb’s law o 
electrical attraction. It should really b 
much more than this bare minim 
and should be part of a theory of gravis 


~ 


bn or a theory of electricity, or, if 
9 will permit a new term for the sake 
driving a point home, a theory of - 


) say we have discovered no such 
3}. We have wrested no such secret 
%m nature. We have certain empirical 
Dwledge of a narrow, specific kind, 
@bling us to say practically nothing 
But literally hundreds of other nu- 
4. which indubitably all obey the gen- 
Hic, undiscovered secret of nature. In 
% we are rather thoroughly baffled by 


ME PROTESTANT ACTS 
BEN RICHARDSON 


—The only protest “at the scene 
meeting at Madison Square Garden 
by THE PROTESTANT. 


CTOR FRANK Fay of the current 
play Harvey took exception to a 
ement made by Harold Laski, Brit- 
Labor Party leader, in a speech ra- 
ed from London, England, to an 
ti-Franco mass meeting in Madison 
ware Garden on September 24, 1945, 
der the auspices of the Joint Anti- 
cist Refugee Committee. In his 
ech, Laski said: ‘“‘Is a monarchy, issu- 
b from some ugly deal with Franco 
the Falangists likely to tackle agra- 
n reform? Is it likely to prevent the 
tholic Church in Spain from remain- 
a rich monopolist at the expense 
mass poverty?” 
Sono Osato, David Brooks, Margo, 
an Darling and Luba Malina, all 
embers of Actors’ Equity, appeared at 
e rally. As a result, Frank Fay, also a 
ember of Equity, charged the five per- 
yrmers with religious bias and de- 
anded that Actors’ Equity discipline 
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the nuclear secret, in the second sense 
of the word “‘secret.” i 


_ If you would have a moral for this 
analysis, it would be: Let us not get 
drunk on the znvention of uranium pow- 
er and thus miss the incomparably more 
powerful discovery of the nuclear secret. 
It will take the combined and organized 
intellectual power of the entire new 
“One World’ to bring into existence 
and to complete the revelation of the 
so-called atomic secret. 


of the crime” against the hate-Russia 
of the Friends of Frank Fay was made 


them. Equity refused to censure the 
five performers who in-turn brought 
counter charges against Fay, and he 
was ultimately censured by Equity for 
conduct prejudicial to the other  per- 
formers. 

The Hearst - Patterson - McCormick 
reactionary press axis whipped up the 
Laski incident into a religious issue 
and coriducted a campaign to denounce 
all enemies of Franco Spain as ene- 
mies of Christianity and the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The Catholic Institute of the Press, 
composed of Roman Catholics in the — 
newspaper, radio and advertising fields, 
held a protest meeting Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 23, 1945, in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. Speakers at this meeting defined 
the Laski-Fay issue as Catholicism ver- 
sus Anti-Catholicism and Catholicism 
versus the Masons. (Protestants form 
the main bulk of the Masonic order). 
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The alignment was soon clearly 
made. Pro-Fascist, Christian Front, un- 
American organizations hastened to 
Frank Fay’s side. Pro-democratic or- 
ganizations opposed him and_ these 
forces. The high point in the contro- 
versy came January 10 when a mass 
meeting was held at Madison Square 
Garden under the auspices of the 
Friends of Frank Fay. By this time 
the original issue had changed and was 
now religion versus anti-religion. Tick- 
ets for the meeting carried the message: 
“Our Answer to Communism, we be- 
lieve in God.” Roman Catholic priests 
and members of the New York City 
Police Department distributed these 
tickets in front of Madison Square 
- Garden and children received them in 
parochial schools. Members of Roman 
Catholic churches admit that they were 
urged to attend by their clergymen. 

Newspaper accounts estimated that 
approximately 20,000 persons attended 
the rally. The speakers included: for- 
mer State Senator John J]. McNaboe, 
Christian Front sympathizer; Judge 
Clare G. Fenerty, pro-Franco shield for 
anti-Semitic activities in Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Joseph Scott, Los Angeles attorney; 
Joseph P. Ryan, of the AFL Longshore- 
men’s Association, and Dr. Emmanuel 
Josephson. 

_ Prominently present at the rally were 
Joseph P. Kamp, ‘Nationalist’ propa- 

- gandist; William T. Leonard, leader of 
Brooklyn’s America First Committee; 
Hamilton Fish; John Henihan, Chtis- 
tian Front leader of the Bronx; Father 
Edward Lodge Curran, East Coast spear- 
head of the Coughlinite movement, 
who on May 1, 1944, proclaimed his 
own revival of the “Social Justice’ 
movement; and John Geis, anti-Semite 
and distributor of scurrilous racist lit- 
erature, 
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The rally demanded war wi ii 
Soviet Union. The only overt gest 
of protest against this hate-Russia m 


through the distribution outside #} 
garden, of a leaflet. The leaflet prow 
so effective that in his opening rema 
the chairman of the meeting wart) | 
those who attended against acceptin al 
reading it. if 

The key speech of the evening wi}, 
made by Judge Clare Gerald Fene?, 
of Philadelphia, whose fascist ment 
ity was first encountered by THE PR@|} 
ESTANT in its crusade for justice }} 
Morris Anmuth, a Jewish resident 
Philadelphia who was viciously beati\} 
by the Philadelphia police because i} 
booed Presidential candidate Tho 
E. Dewey during the elections in 19: 
Kenneth Leslie has exposed Fenert}, 
pro-fascist conduct of this trial im )) 
pamphlet A Jew Says Boo!, which |} 
being circulated among the clergy © ! 
Pennsylvania as a preliminary step || 
secure official censure of Judge Fener, 

Judge Fenerty moved his audience } 
thunderous applause whenever he cp 
icized the Roosevelt administration, 
bor, progressive organizations and p% 
democratic causes. 

An evaluation of Fenerty’s speech w 
appear in a subsequent edition of T 
PROTESTANT. 


Initiative for Negro Appointment 

A Negro may be appointed to t 
Board of Education in New York Ci} 
Press accounts indicate Mayor Willic 
O'Dwyer is in favor of such an appot 
ment. 

THE PROTESTANT took the initiat: 
in proposing the appointment of a b 
gro to the Board of Education by ps} 
posing the idea to the People’s Vo: 
newspaper which on November 7, 194! 


: 


F 


) 


t the following telegram to the then 
nyor-elect, William O’Dwyer: 
“Congratulations on your successful 
‘hdidacy for the office of Mayor. The 
gro people of New York City join 
thds with the people of all races and 
Fionalities in wishing you a success- 
“}) administration. We are aware that 
‘Bny matters will come to your attention 
immediate action, but few will be of 
3 Pater importance than the matter of 
New York Public School system. 
present there are no Negro members 
the Board of Education. This is an 
excusable situation in that so large 
part of our Public School student 
Ndy is Negro. This is a- condition 
“Ihich you have the power to remedy 
"Gd we respectfully urge that you use 
ur good offices to bring the early ap- 
“®intment of a Negro to the Board of 
“Mucation. We will be happy to put 
“iu in touch with a responsible commit- 
of Negro people who can advise you 
)} the matter of making such an ap- 
Mintment. Again, with every wish for 
fe future government of our city.” 
{THE PROTESTANT asked prominent 
\idividuals in the Negro and white 
Ppmmunities to send similar statements 
Mayor-elect O’Dwyer. 
If a Negro is appointed to the Board 
IF Education, it will mark a great step 
the democratization of our school 
rstem. THE PROTESTANT is proud to 
ve spearheaded this action. 


Wy 


Wiolence in Greenwich Village 

4 On Friday, January 20, at approxi- 
nately 2:00 a.m., Mr. Benjamin Zem- 
left the home of a friend who re- 
itdes at 110 Christopher Street, New 
Work City. As he reached the side- 
valk he was accosted by an individual 
Army uniform who, without warn- 
ig of provocation, struck Mr. Zemach 
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in the eye, knocking him to the ground. 
Another man came up to Mr. Zemach, 


assisted him in getting up from the ~ 


ground and appeared solicitous about 
his welfare. He dusted off Mr. Zem- 
ach’s hat and placed it on his head, then 
held both sides of the brim down firm- 
ly while the person in uniform struck 
Mr. Zemach, again knocking him to the 
ground, Mr. Zemach called for help and 
as he did so his two assailants were © 
joined by six other men who together 
dragged Mr. Zemach into the hallway 
of 110 Christopher Street and there 
continued to brutally beat and kick 
him. During the beating, Mr. Zemach 
alleges the men hurled profane, anti- 
Semitic epithets at him. He was searched 
for money and robbed of a small sum 
not exceeding one dollar. In the course 
of the beating, Mr. Zemach was struck 
a blow on the head, which rendered 
him unconscious. When he regained 
consciousness his assailants had fled. 

Mr. Zemach managed to return to his 
friend’s apartment in that house and > 
telated the story of his attack. His 
friends immediately called police head- 
quarters at 100 Center Street. A police 
car responded but neither Mr. Zemach 
nor his eight assailants were in the 
street at that time and the officers re- 
ported as much to their precinct. The 
following morning Detectives Elwood 
and Rush of the Charles Street precinct 
were put on the case. 

THE PROTESTANT was notified of 
this incident and immediately took the 
following ‘action: Reports explaining de- 
tails of the case and urging immediate 
action were sent to: Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey, Mayor William O’Dwyer, 
District Attorney Frank S. Hogan and 
Police Commissioner Arthur W. Wal- 
lander. This action brought immediate 
response from these authorities. THE 
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PROTESTANT received assurances that 
the desired investigation would be made 
and that arrests and prosecutions would 
follow. A representative of District At- 
torney Hogan’s office called to say that 
he had been appointed investigator of 
the case; Detectives Elwood and Rush 
called on THE PROTESTANT to check 
developments and to date, after the 
examination of many suspects, they have 
expressed their confidence that they will 
find the culprits. 


Veterans Against Discrimination 


The Veterans Committee Against 
Discrimination held a meeting in Hunt- 
er College on January 24 to protest 
_ against the scurrilous anti-Semitic and 
un-democratic journalism of John “Iron 
Cross’ O'Donnell and the newspaper 
for which he is a columnist, the New 
York Daily News. More than 2,000 
people attended. 

The veterans originally planned to 
hold a mock trial. John O’Donnell, 
Captain Joseph Medill Patterson, pub- 
lisher, and his paper, the Daily News, 
were to be the defendants. Jose Ferrer 
- was to be the prosecuting attorney and 
Rev. Ben Richardson was invited to 
be the presiding judge. A contract was 
negotiated with Hunter College for 
rental of its auditorium and a down 
payment for that purpose was accepted 
by the college. President George N. 
Shuster, however, welched on the agree- 
ment and refused to honor the original 
contract for use of the hall. The veter- 
ans fought Shuster. They went to the 
Mayor with a delegation that comprised 
THE PROTESTANT and several progres- 
sive, labor and defense organizations in 
the community. The Mayor proved a 
sorry disappointment. He refused to help 
the veterans and he indicated that he 
wasn’t too certain what he would do 


. House located at 94-96 Gramatan Ave 


in the event that Gerald L. K 
sought to rent the hall. The v 
returned to President Shuster with th 
plea for a chance to protest agai 
fascism. Shuster agreed to rent the 4 
erans the auditorium. According 
their attorney, Mr. Weissman, — 
Shuster, however, exacted of the vet 
ans a signed pledge that they von 1 
refer to the previously planned ~ 
trial.” 

At the meeting Ben Richardson 
tacked clerical, educational,  politi¢ 
judicial and defense orginization ay 
cism and pledged the support of t 
more than 6,000 ministers associate 
with THE PROTESTANT in the veterar 
campaign against the Daily News ai 
fascism in general. 
Anti-Negro Incident 

Reliable information concerning 
recent anti-Negro incident came to TH 
Protestant through Mr. Emmett 1 q 
L. Lampkin, Executive Secretary of t 
West Side YMCA, 258 South Sevent 
Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. Mr. Lam 
kin informed THE PROTESTANT that 6 
Friday evening, January 4, two Negt 
ex-servicemen, presently students 
New York University, went into 
Vera Pizzeria, Napoletina Spaghet 


nue in Mount Vernon. : 

Mr. Lampkin’s letter stated that th 
two students proceeded toward the ta 
ble section of the restaurant, but wert 
intercepted by the bartender who came 
from behind the bar and informed then 
that food was not being served. The 
students then walked to the bar. The 
bartender returned to serving the pa- 
trons at the bar, and the several wait 
resses in the establishment continued 
serving food to the numerous customers 
at the tables. After an unduly long wait, 
one of the young Negro men asked the 
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fer. The bartender served them but 
Hen they had finished drinking the 
fer, he seized the empty glasses and 
“hashed them as the two men looked on. 
))TueE Protestant feels strongly that 
His conduct on the part of the bartender 
a violation of the rights guaranteed 
@ patrons in places of public accommo- 
tion, as provided in the Civil Rights 
ws of the State of New York. Letters 
“#re sent to Mayor William Hart Hus- 
™y, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; District 
Mtorney George Samelli, White Plains, 
m. Y.; and Governor Thomas E. 
i ewey, Albany, N. Y., urging an im- 
diate investigation and such action 
j the case warrants. Letters have come 
THE PROTESTANT informing us that 
e desired action is being taken. 


“Wirtoonist Reprimanded 


A telephone call informed THE Prot- 
WETANT of an anti-Semitic incident that 
Mcurred recently in the office of the 
deral Housing Authority, 270 Broad- 
ay, New York City. It was reported 
Mat on Friday, December 28, 1945, 
ployes of the Federal Hgusing Au- 
ority entered a conference room on 
e 14th floor of the above building to 
old a holiday party. As one of the em- 
loyes entered the room, she saw a man 
bmpleting a drawing on a large black- 
oard. It was a figure of-a head drawn 
the Streicher, anti-Semitic, cartoon 
chnique, purporting to have Jewish 
eatures with a pronounced nose and a 
lerby hat pulled far down over the head. 
Beneath the drawing was the legend: 
New Year’s—New York style.” 

Herbert Jennings, President of the 
nited Federal Workers Union, Hous- 
ing Local, reported the incident to 
. E. Kervick, Regional Director of the 
FHA, Region 2. Mr. Jennings’ report 


tender to serve them each a glass of 
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gave the name of the offending person. 

When efforts to obtain information 
concerning punitive action taken by the 
Regional Director failed, THE PROTEs- 
TANT was notified. As a result, our. in- 
vestigation shows that the offender was 
severely reprimanded and a report of 
this disciplinary action was given to’ 
the employes in general and to the 
union specifically. 


Anti-Semites Use Zionist Line 


A piece of anti-Semitic literature in 
the form of an appeal to support the 
Palestine movement came to the atten- 
tion of THE PROTESTANT. It was sent 
out above the signature of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. The leaflets 
are obviously calculated to use the Zion- 
ist effort as a provocation against Jew- 
ish people. The text of the leaflet reads 
as follows: 

“BACK THE PALESTINE MOVE- 

MENT! 

All citizens are urged to aid the 
Jewish people to return to Palestine. 
The National Jewish Committee 
has issued a Call, that every person 
of Jewish birth now living in the 
United States be in Palestine no 
later than June 30, 1948. 

It is agreed that the only way to 
eliminate sweatshop conditions, low 
wage slavery and general unemploy- 
ment, is for all Jewish people to 
have a country of their own. This 
is a call to all law makers and citi- 
zens to donate toward the Palestine 
Movement. Send in your vote and 
donation to — American Jewish 
Committee, 386 4th Avenue, New 

York 16, New York.” 

THE PROTESTANT apprised Judge 
Proskauer, President of the American 
Jewish Committee of this matter and — 
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sent copies of the fetter | to M. W. Weis 
gal, Jewish Agency for Palestine, 342 
Madison Ave.; Dr. Emanuel Neumann, 
Zionist Organization of America, 342 
Madison Avenue; Henry A. Atkinson, 
Christian Council on Palestine, 70 Fifth 
Avenue; and Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, 
Zionist Emergency Council, 342 Madi- 
son Avenue; all in New York City. 


A letter from the American Zionist 
Emergency Council to THE PROTESTANT 
- expressed the appreciation of that or- 
ganization for this timely action. The 
letter reads in part: 


“Please feel free to call on the Amer- 
ican Zionist Emergency Council in any 
follow-up activity that your committee 
contemplates.” 


A letter from George J. Mintzer in- 
‘formed THE PROTESTANT that the 
American Jewish Committee had tre- 
ferred the matter to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. THE PROTESTANT is 
awaiting developments, as it efontem- 
_ plates further action. 


The Challenger 


The CHALLENGER CLUBS now boast 
a membership that exceeds 1,000 youths. 
The new edition of THE CHALLENGER 
cartoon magazine, edited by Gerald 
Richardson, will be off the press on 
February 15. More than 400,000 cop- 
ies are being printed. They will be 
placed on newsstands throughout the 
country and will also be distributed by 
THE PROTESTANT. 


Kenneth Leslie addressed a meeting 
of Protestant clergymen in Baltimore, 
Md., on January 7. As a result of the 
meeting a Regional Action Committee 
was formed. Baltimore is one of the 
major racial tension areas and the forma- 


tion of a committee thei wal ca 
ther guarantee of the security of r 
ity peoples in that city. 


Boston, aiecied by the Rev. Bodatt 
harian, plans to place in the pre | 
Boston, an advertisement urging: J 
immediate passage of the FEPC. $ 
tures of Protestant clergymen of [fi 
ton will appear beneath the adve || 
ment. A similar advertisement sii) 
by clergymen of Chicago pa | h 
peared in the Chicago Sun. 


An advertisement urging the in} 
diate passage of the FEPC has (if 
prepared and will be submitted to J) 
Philadelphia press by the Philadel] 
Regional Action Committee, Georg |] 
Conner, Chairman. The advertisers 
has been signed by many promiz'}) 
clergymen of Philadelphia. tl 


Rev. Leonard Helie addressec} 
meeting of Protestant clergymen: | 
Allentown, Pa., on January 21. “}# 
meeting we part of THE PROTESTAD} 
periodic check of conditions in Al if 
town in an effort to avert the recurre | 
of anti-Semitic incidents in that cf 
munity. 


On January 29 friends of THE PR: 
ESTANT in the community of Newa’ 
N. J., tendered the Regional Act 
Committees of New York and N’ 
Jersey a dinner at the Hotel Essex How ’ 
Newark, N. J., at which time the noi 
author and authority on world affai 
Pierre van Paassen, was the main spet) 
er. More than 300 people attended ax 
made a substantial contribution to t! 
program of THE PROTESTANT. 
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PAPAL POLITICS 
ER POLITISCHE KATHOLIZIS- 


py 


un 


er knowledge of the policies of the 
fatican. 

The first part presents, in a concen- 
fated and easily understood form, the 
evelopment of the Church from the 
ptliest Christian followers to its pres- 
t dominant world position, with all 
s spiritual and political tentacles. The 
thor emphasizes and proves that the 
Jupport of autocratic-reactionary polit- 
al tendencies on the part of the Vati- 
n is not accidental, but expresses the 
ue nature of the Papacy today as a 
onarchical-authoritarian system. 

In the treatment of the most recent 


or the first time a flood-light is thrown 
npon the role of political Catholicism 
n Switzerland. Even though that coun- 
ry is small in size, its political signifi- 
ance is great, since it has been a cen- 
er of politic#l and economic intrigue 
ibver since World War I. 

Schmid destroys the legend that the 
oundation of Switzerland was in real- 
ty a Roman Catholic deed. Actually, 
in the struggle for liberation, the 


IN SWITZERLAND 


Church had been the determining fac- 


- tor, a free and independent Switzerland 


would never have seen the light of 
day. In fact, the men who in 1291: 
founded the ‘eternal union,’ those 
founding fathers of Switzerland whose 
epic and heroic struggles for Swiss in- 
dependence against the Hapsburgs and 
-other Princes still excite the admiration 
of the world, were excommunicated by 
the Papacy and were buried in unsanc- 
tified ground. 

In contrast to Germany, where the 
political party of Roman Catholicism 
attained at least the appearance of a 
middle-of-the-road organization, Swiss 
Catholicism acts openly as a reaction- 
ary force. Its political organization is 
the Swiss Conservative People’s Party. 
This party bears the main responsibility 
for the reactionary internal and foreign 
policies which Switzerland has been fol- 
lowing for the past twenty-five years. 
In 1920, this party succeeded in revok- 
ing the law of 1873 that had abolished 
diplomatic representation of the Vati- 
can in Switzerland. In the succeeding 
years it became increasingly antagonis- 
tic to the labor parties and conciliatory 
to the fascist and serhi-fascist groups. 

It was Foreign Minister G. Motta, 
one of the leaders of the Catholic Con- 
servative Party, who recognized the rape 
of Abyssinia by Mussolini, gave diplo- 
matic recognition to Franco long be- 
fore the Spanish Civil War was ended, 
carried on opposition to the admission 
of the Soviet Union to the League of 
Nations and endorsed enthusiastically — 
the sell-out of Czeckoslovakia at Mu- 
nich. Motta and his party wanted to 
transform Switzerland, with its pre- 
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dominantly Protestant population, into 


a Roman Catholic corporate state. 

Vaterland, the main organ of the 
Swiss Catholics, violently attacked Pro- 
fessor Karl Barth because he warned of 
the dangers of Nazism. At the same 
time it covered with fulsome praise the 
Roman Catholic fascist ‘‘Fuehrers’’ of 
Europe. Almost the entire press of the 
Swiss Catholic Party supported Hitler's 
and Mussolini’s policies and hoped for 
a victory of the Axis powers during the 
war. Consequently the representatives 

of the party in the government (Motta, 
Musy and Etter) oriented the policy of 
Switzerland in that direction. 

It seems surprising that ‘in a predom- 
inantly Protestant country like Switzer- 
land a minority Roman Catholic group 
should dictate, in large measure, the in- 
ternal and foreign policy of the country. 
But there as elsewhere the Protestants 
are divided into different conflicting 
groups. The Conservative Catholic Party 
utilizes this situation. It has made agree- 
ments with the conservative wing of the 
Freisinnige Party, thus creating the reac- 
tionary bloc that has dominated Switzer- 

_ land for so long. 

However, Switzerland does not exist 
in a vacuum. The destruction of Ger- 
man, Italian and French fascism and the 
victory of progressive forces all around 
Switzerland have resulted in the devel- 
opment of opposition within the Roman 
Catholic camp to the reactionary policy 
which the Catholic organizations have 
supported so far. It remains to be seen 
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seldom have the courage to attack 


ay | 


Feby | 


whether these young Catholics can n» 
tain themselves and eventually | 
against the dominant reactionary fc | 
in their own organizations. 

Schmid-Ammann also criticizes _ 
Protestant Church leaders because | 


mighty of the earth as well as var | 
forms of social and political injus:| 
He points out that it is significant | 
they attacked or ignored such an 
standing person as the late Leonl 
Ragaz, whom Schmid calls ‘‘one of | 
greatest intellectual figures of Swit 
land, who in a prophetic way has sh, 
the progressive and revolutionary sig) 
icance of Christ’s teachings in our f’ 
ent world.” 

But since the Protestant Church 
contrast to the Roman Catholic, is b 
in a more democratic way from the © 
tom to the top, and because the basi. 
its organization is the individual « 
gregation, the author expresses the h 
that its true Christianity and Protes)'}] 
tradition will again be revived. 

This important and excellently w)|’ 
ten volume, which deserves to be tr’), 
lated into English, ends with the sti, 
ment: “The future must belong to 
poor, the small man, the people, to || 
tice. For them and for them ale’’ 
Christ appeared.-If the Catholic as w 


stand this, if they continue on the : 
of property and power, then heed 
be condemned and will. perish.” 


Reviewing the activities of the Emergency Commit- 
tee to Save the Jewish People of Europe in the light of 
the events which have occurred since Pierre van Paassen 
wrote his letter to Kenneth Leslie, published in the April, 
1944 issue of THE PROTESTANT magazine, and forming 
the basis of said Emergency Committee’s libel suit 
against the publisher of THE PROTESTANT, Kenneth Leslie 
and Pierre van Paassen, we, The Protestant Digest, 
Inc., publisher of THE PROTESTANT, Kenneth Leslie and 
Pierre van Paassen agree, in justice to the Emergency 
Committee, that in the future we will not together or 
severally utter or publish or cause to be uttered or pub- 
lished said letter in whole or in part, or to repeat or 
cause to be repeated the opinions therein expressed. 
We also agree to request any other persons, publications 
or organizations now or henceforth using said letter to 
refrain from doing so forthwith. 


: TTER FROM PROF. FELIX BERNSTEIN 


THE PROTESTANT does well to denounce the fact that the old mediaeval 
i: “The Jews killed Jesus” is still alive and still used as a justification of the 


ical Jesus was killed. 


;f2vement of Jesus Christ would turn into a political uprising and destroy the 
spt vestiges of independence of the country under the Roman conqueror, as the 
wvement of Bar Cochba actually did one and a third century later. 

They sent out their provocative agents to heckle the preaching Jesus with 
Nck questions and finally denounced him to the Romans on distorted evidence. 
e story is clearly told by the evangelists and simply shows the futility of any 
llaborationist compromise at its very source. 

The Hebrew people were largely in sympathy with Jesus. The mob which 
outed for his death was obviously instigated by the political and clerical 
faders of the time. The story sounds all too familiar. 
| The most remarkable thing moreover is that the prophets of Palestine had 
jt such a powerful precedent for free and unmolested preaching, however criti- 

| of the church authorities they might have been, that the killing of Jesus, 
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contrary to the enlightened law of the land, had to be done by the Rom 
causing nevertheless such a violent reaction among these religious people } 
its echo reverberated ultimately throughout the entire world. 
It is well to spend some thought on these facts which explain why J} 
_was historically possible only in Palestine and not elsewhere in the Roman |} 
pire with its streamlined Emperor-worship widely accepted by most but unc: 
_ promisingly rejected by the “chosen people” who primarily for that reason | 
their homeland and sacrificed their national existence. | 
Prof. FELIX BERNSTEIN, 
New York City 


. 


Story Praising Negro Soldiers Suppressed in Korea 
Camp Newspaper Service, an official Army syndicate for the help of serv} 
men’s publications, in its November 4 issue released a news story headliny 
“Wuite INFANTRYMEN Laup Necro Doucus.” The story itself was bas 
upon a poll conducted by the Information and Education Department’s Reseas 
Branch, in the European Theatre.* 
Here in Korea, the 24th Corps under Lt. Gen. Hodge issues two service pap® 
—the daily Corps Courier and the weekly Korea Graphic. : 
We attempted to run the story in the Korea Graphic. 
Lt. John R. Dessez, of the 24th Corps I&E office and officer in charge of 
newspapers, applied to G-3, the Plans and Training Section, for official permissiey 
to run the story. - 
Permission was refused. As.an editor of Army newspapers in the Pacific f} 
two years, I know how sharply both the civilian press and military commandeg 
have undervalued Negro troops. But never have I run across so indecent 
example. a 
In seeking the widest possible publicity to this incident, I hope to effect betté 
understanding, in America, of just what and who is “helping” Korea to becom 
a democracy and to point out, too, that these same elements now have in their cat 
the training of thousands of young Americans. 
P. S. The above incident happened immediately before I left Korea for th) 
States and discharge. . 


Sct. SEYMOUR ROMA™ 
27 Special Service Co.” 


i 


* The first two paragraphs of the story read: “Negro infantrymen who fought ij 
the ETO performed ‘very well’ in combat and this performance was on a par with tha 
of white doughs, a survey conducted by the Research Branch, I & E Div., ETO, amon 
white junior officers and platoon sergeants who commanded the Negro fighters revealed 
Two-thirds of the officers and noncoms who were interviewed looked askance on 
idea of mixed units when assigned to them, the study indicated, but after serving | 
such units, 77 per cent looked with greater favor on the idea. In no cases did an indi 
vidual's attitude become less favorable.” The final paragraph said: “Negro groups ha 
previously criticized the organization of their people into exclusively colored outfits 
notably the 92nd Division, which fought in Italy, and the 93rd which operated in th 
SWPA, claiming that this was ‘Jim Crow segregation’ which was harmful to the Negt 
GI's morale.”—EDITOR. ; 


